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before its eyes, the great public insisted upon 


DANGER OF FIRE. 

Waar is the Modern Drama coming to? 

The question, if not one of pre-eminent 
utility in this utilitarian age, is, at any rate, a 
pertinent one. Some three years since, logs | 
invaded the stage on which Bourcicault had | 
long since dethroned Shakespeare and Sheri- 
dan. They swept over and across it like a 
dancing hurricane. It was true, that they | 
were generally shapely ones—well-formed, or, 
if not, certainly well-padded. Their skirts, | 
when they wore skirts at all, were of the gauz- | 
jest and flimsiest material, and the shortest 
length imaginable. They cut piroueties, or | 
disposed themselves in poses plastiques, until | 
the bewildered eye and fancy wearied with | 
their natural or padded beauty. rm 

However thin-skinned morality put its hand 


BR 


these lines of loveliness appearing nightly. 
Young men raved of a Lydia who was old 
enough to have nursed them, and old men 
maundered over & Pauline who was young 
enough to have passed for their granddaugh- 
ter. 

Then came the Opera Bouffe, also. At 
first it was somewhat unlaced. But it unlaced 
itself more and more, until it appealed, by its 
form and language in ‘‘Genevieve de Brabant,” 
to the laxest admirers of legs and double-enten- 
dres. 

Mr. Bourcicault was at his wit’s end. He 
knew not how to sustain his old reputation. 
He had written clever Comedy. Thence, he 
had sped through the old-school Melodrama— 
the Irish and the Nigger drama, the only half- 
moral drama, until he had wound up in the 
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thoroughly immoral drama. He had gone 
down-bill at a hard gallop. Spur and whip 
had been used by him on the jaded hack that 
serves him as a Pegasus, without mercy. 
Every half-mile he made in advance, demanded 
an additional half-mile to keep up with the 
next demands of the popular taste. But the 
popular taste had outstripped him. It had 
liked curry-powder. The curry was now 
tasteless. Had he possessed the flowing locks 
of an Adonis, he would have torn them out by 
handfulls. As he has them not, he was de- 
barred even this privilege of misery. He 
would, it is possible, have cut his throat, or 
made away with himself by the rope or strych- 
nine. The stage, however, is a terrible disillu- 
sionist, No dramatist or actor ever dreams of 
terminating his own woes and those of the 
public in this manner. 
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Strangely enough, he has discovered a new 
modus operandi. This is developed by the 
sagacious management of Wallack’s Theatre. 

We have had fires and floods, and surf and 
volcanic eruptions, and earthquakes, before. 
These were, however, but simulacra of the real 
thing. He now gives us a touch of reality. 
In “‘ Lost at Sea,” he gives us a real fire, with 
actual smoke, positive flame and swirling em- 
bers, and a gradually roasting Coram. It is 
true that this noble hero—for, considering the 
risk he nightly runs, unless, indeed, ‘his 
clothes are woven from asbestos, Coram is un- 
doubtedly a hero—does certainly escape from 
the grilling he is apparently doomed to under- 
go. The audience, however, see the real 
flames, and reproduce in their minds the ter- 
rible discomforts of the supposed real Coram. 
He may be burnt. 
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As this thought occurs to the mind of the 
fair-haired girl who watches him, she leans over 
the front of her box in a gaping sense of horrid 
marvel. Near her, the semi-idiotic youth 
whose eyes are fixed upon the eddying sparks 
and the wreathing flame, open-mouthed awaits 
for the denouement. At no great distance, the 
middle-aged seeptic watches Coram, and thinks 
that the only additional excitement might be 
furnished, by seeing him actually finished off 
in the conflagration. He would only say— 

** Poor devil !” 

His accent of pity would be balanced by the 
memory that he had spent one dollar, or one 
dollar and fifty cents, for the pleasure. Per- 
haps, he might add— 

** That it was well worth the money.” 

But, while we were gazing upon this bona 
fide fire, a curious thought struck us. Sup- 
posing that some miserable carelessness in 
the preparation of the materials for the con- 
flagration should occur. Or, perchance, that 
sole insane spite might dictate the chance 
error. If the flames should spread where they 
were not intended to, and the swathing smoke 
and climbing fire should embrace the theatre— 
why—what then? We may all imagine, and 
some few of us have known what the results of 
fire in a crowded theatre are. Mr. Bourcicault 
and Mr. Lester Wallack may have provided 
against every possibly foreseen contingency. 
Supposing they may not have provided against 
the unforeseen? 

If they have not, and the chance should oc- 
cur, we may frankly confess that we feel it 
would be better to starve than coin money out 
of sucha danger. This, the more especially, 
when, but for the danger, the piece would be 
unequivocally damned on the score both of its 
lack of novelty, the melo-dramatic inconsis- 
tencies’ and improbabilities of its plot, and the 
inanely senile way in which it has been writ- 
ten and constructed. The only original merit 
in “Lost at Sea” is the positive reality of its 
simulacrum of a conflagration. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. Ail 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posters. 
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THE ONEIDA. 


We have now the official account of the loss 
of the United States war-steamer Oneida, in 
Yokohama Bay, on the 24th of January. It 
but confirms the previous intelligence, without 
a consolatory item to lessen the number of the 
dead, or an extenuating circumstance with re- 
gard to the conduct of the commander of the 
Bombay. The Oneida left Yokohama at five 
in the afternoon, with fine weather and a 
smooth sea, and before seven o'clock the ves- 
sel was sunk, and, of one hundred and seventy- 
four souls—officers and men—one hundred 
and thirteen perished. 

From time to time, in the world’s affairs, an 
event occurs which‘stirs a whole nation. This 
is one. From Dr. Suddards, the surgeon of 
the Oneida, we have a strikingly clear and 
touching history. “The Bombay,” he writes, 
**struck us full, with her sharp iron stem, and 
cut everything off as with a chisel. The 
ree steering-gear, spanker-boom, and gaff 

and poop-cabin were all carried away, and in 
fifteen minutes she sunk in fourteen-fathoms 
water.” The doctor was below, but imme- 
diately rushed on deck, and saw a large 
steamer just leaving them. ‘She was hailed,” 
he says, “by our executive officer, and re- 
quested to stay by us ; but, as far as I could 
judge, they steamed away as fast as they could 
go.” ‘You have cut us down !” was repeatedly 
shouted. The steam-whistle was blown, guns 
were fired, and everything possible done to 
arrest the course of the Bombay ; but all in 





There will, no doubt, be a great deal of con- 
flicting evidence as to the collision. It is 
always the case. But this is simply a matter 
of no consequence. What we have to deal 
with is the conduct of the British commander 
in leaving a vessel he had cut down, without 
stopping to ascertain her condition. We have 
no occasion to await the finding of the consular 
court before branding this conduct as infa- 
mous. Indifference and careless disregard of 
human life are qualities as much to be abhor- 
red as direct and brutal cruelty. The best 
ease Captain Eyre attempts to make proves 
him guilty of the former. He knew he was 
leaving a ship in distress, but thought her 
proximity to the “Spit” and the neighboring 
shore would probably secure against the loss 
of life! This is the mildest form of accusa- 
tion, and it embodies his sole defense. 

We reject, until it is officially proven, the 
statement that the captain said, on arriving in 
port, that he “had just cut down » damned 


We cannot credit that such a monster, as this 
would show him to be, exists in any civilized 
community, and especially, as commander of a 
first-class English steamer. The man is nob, 
to be envied. Whatever punishment he may | 
receive, whether he be whitewashed by the 
consular (English) court or condemned, he 
will bear on his brow the mark of Cain for the 
rest of his life, and be subject to the reproba- 
tion of mankind. 

Commander Williams, his officers and crew 
—nearly all—sleep under the waters of the 
Japanese bay. Their memory will live in the 
hearts of their countrymen. It is not difficult 
to exhibit gallantry, courage and lofty deter- 
mination in the shock of battle, when the 
blood is stirred, and the feelings raised to their 
highest point. But, in the midst of a quiet, 
peaceful scene, while indulging in the most 
pleasing anticipations, when suddenly called 
on to confront death, without the opportunity 
of escape or resistance, the heroism of these 
brave men is something indeed for a nation to 
glory in. 








THE CUBAN VOLUNTEERS. 


A Tvs has been thrown to the whale of popular 
sentiment, in the matter of Cuba, by a resolu- 
tion from the Committee of Foreign Affairs of 
the Senate, prohibiting any European power 
or State from fitting out any ships in the har- 
bors of the United States, to be employed in 
subduing any of their American colonists 
claiming independence. 

The horse having been stolen, we rigorously 
close the stable door ! 

Spain, having built, and fitted out in our 
ports, all the vessels she wants for subduing 
her American colonists, we virtuously prohibit 
her from doing it again ! 

We have read of a pardon reaching a man 
condemned to execution, jist five minutes too 
late ! 

This is mere ‘‘pottering,” and of a piece 
with our whole Cuban policy—a hesitating, 
faltering, forcible-feeble policy, which has 
brought about the very result-we have pro- 
fessed a desire to avert. There was a time 
when the possession of Cuba was a simple 
question between Spain on one side, and the 
native Cubans on the other, and when a word 
or a blow would have settled the question in 
favor of the latter. It was allowed to slip by, 
and in the interval has sprung up a new and 
formidable power, operating, ostensibly, in the 
interest of Spain, but really, in thorough con- 
tempt of its authority. We mean the volun- 
teers—a well-armed, vigorous, unscrupulous 
class of men, blood-thirsty to a proverb, 
amenable to no law but their own unbridled 
will, and over whom the power of the Captain- 
General is only nominal. They sent Dulce 
out of the island for endeavoring to control 
them, and they will send De Rodas, with every 
direct representative of Spanish authority, the 
same way, in case of the slightest opposition. 
Indeed, they might deal with them even more 


Be that as it may, we “civilized peoples,” with 
Health Commissioners, Sanitary Boards, Medi- 
cal Colleges, Dispensaries, Lying-in Hospitals, 
Physicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, and all 
that, do really present indications of defective 
vital force rarely if ever witnessed among 
those human beings who live in a state of na- 
ture, We certainly produce more useless 
children (not ineluding dolts, boobies and 
stupids generally) than the savages. In Eng- 
land and Wales there are over 10,000 pauper 
idiots, and how many are kept in asylums or 
protected at home, no one knows. Their 
number is legion. In France, where statistics 
is a science, we learn they are in the rate of 
two and a half to every thousand of inhabit- 
ants! We hope the pending or impending 
census will show us exactly how we stand in 
this matter. 
pological science. 


Saturday morning last, Mr. H. H. Leeds, senior 
member of the oldest and most extensively 
known Auction Firm in the United States, died 
suddenly, after a very brief illness. 
remembered that he officiated at the sale of 
the Jenny Lind Tickets at Castle Garden, the com- 
mencement of the extraordinary career ef that 
lady, as a vocalist, in the United States. 
erally respected as of no ordinary culture—as 
@ connoisseur in the Fine Arts, and as a genial 
and kindly man, he quits this life, after having 
done his share of active and mental labor with 
continuous success. 
he leaves behind him the gentleman who has 
for many years been his partner, possessed of 
as much talent for his peculiar line of business, 
and with even more youthful energy—Mr. 
Miner. 
less be widely felt by ali who knew him, and 
had the pleasure, while he was living, of call- 
ing him their friend. 


temporary states, that the project of founding a 
university, for women, at St. Petersburgh, has 
fallen through, the Government having refused 
to grant the neceessary permision. 
tures have been, however, commenced, at which 
women are taught history, Russian literature, 
foreign languages, mathematics, etc. These lec- 
tures are said to be largely attended by women 
of all classes. 
are no doubt found in Russia, to whom the idea of 
a college or university life for women, is en- 
tirely repugnant, and yet, who wish well to the 
cause of women’s education. 
women may desire to extend their knowledge, 
who yet would find a college life unsuitable or 


impossible. For such persons, everywhere, 
lectures are better suited than college work 
would be. 


law toward men, and of the importance of con- 
ceding some additional protection toward that 
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OBITUARY.—We regret to say that, early on 


It may be 


Gen- 


Fortunately for the firm, 


The regret for his death will none the 








THe Russian correspondent of a daily ‘con- 


Public lec- 


As with ourselves, many persons 


Besides, many 
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AN illustration of the horrible injustice of the 


summarily. ; 
But, who are these uncontrollable, bloody, 
overbearing volunteers ? * 


oppressed and humble portion of humanity, 
was lately afforded in London. A man and 
his wife were apprehended in a cab with one 


high aneuidils and of sugar. These in fines. 
dients are incorporated in certain proportions, 
calculated to produce a food of similar compo- 
sition to humaa milk. If some other benefac- 
tor of his race would supplement, Monsieur Nes- 
tle’s contrivance by a patent automaton to ad- 
minister the maternal fluid, wonderful results 
might be obtained. The old and tedious system 
of bringing orphans up by hand would be.super- 
ceded, fashionable mothers would be relieved 
from the onerous task of nursing, and no one 
can doubt that the crop of aristocratic infants 
would be largely increased in consequence. 








Mr. BuLL Run Russevt tells the following 
amusing story of servile life in Egypt: 


“Two men had a dispute over some matter of sale, 

and from words one of them, the larger and stronger, 
resorted to a sounding box on the eye of his antago- 
nist, The Jatter put his hand to his face, looked found 
with one glaring orb at the crowd which had been 
collected by the controversy, and, singling out a 
laughing donkey-boy, administered to him a tremen- 
dous cuff on the side of the head. A few yards away 
there sat a child of eight or nine years of age agains 
the wall of a house, innocently sucking a piece of su- 
gar-cane. The donkey-boy at once charged him, and 
kicked him in the ribs. The little fellow looked up, 
uttered a cry of rage, and seizing a large paving- 
stone which lay close at hand, flung it—at the don- 
key-boy '—oh, certainly not ! but at a poor street dog 
which lay asleep close at hand. The dog immediately 
went off howling, and no doubt bit a small puppy to 
ease its mind.” 








THe suggestion of a “‘ World’s Exposition” 
in Washington next year is too absurd to be 
entertained. Neither the time nor the place is 
appropriate. These exhibitions should not fol- 
low so closely on each other. Mile-stones are 
never placed adjoining each other, and these 
exhibitions should be so adjusted as to desig- 
nate stages and epochs of progress. A much 
more sensible suggestion is that of having such 
an exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, the cen- 
tennial anniversary of our national existence. 
Philadelphia is the largest manufacturing city 
of the continent, and its selection would be in 
every way appropriate. 








THE annual value of the raw sugar made from 
beetroot in France now exceeds $25,000,000 in 
value. The total number of beetroot sugar fac- 
tories on the continent amounts to more than 
1,800, turning out the enormous quantity of 
611,000 tons of sugar per season. Beetroot 
sugar is successfully competing With cane sugar 
in the London and other English markets. 








AccorpIne to a recent estimate, the popula- 
tion of the globe is about 1,228,000,000 souls. 
Of this number 552,000,000 belong to the Mon- 
golian race ; 360,000,000 to the Caucasian ; 
190,000,000 to the Ethiopian ; 176,000,000 to 
the Malay, and 1,000,000 to the Indo-American 
race. The annual mortality is over 33,000,000. 








CANCER. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, 





M.D. 
Or all the cruel diseases which afflict human- 


Not Cubans, but Spaniards—young Span- 
iards—for the most part the sons of proud but 
reduced parents ard of official favorites, sent 
from Spain to fill the multitude of subordinate 
offices connected with the Government, and 
the clerks and atiachés of Spanish commercial 
houses existing in the principal towns and 
cities. No Cuban was ever permitted to fill 
these positions, in which the work was small, 
the pay considerable, and the peculation large. 
Let Ouban independence be achieved, and their 
occupations will be gone. They know this ; 
they know, also, that Spain herself cannot hold 
Cuba ; they are determined to prevent, if pos- 
sible, their sinecures and profits from being 
traded off by Spain in any compromise with 
the insurgents, or in any arrangement with the 
United States. With independence, compro- 
mise or annexation, they are equally lost. 
Powerful, yet impotent, they are alternately 
the prey of rage and despair. Hence their 
savage fury and fierce revenge. To-day 
they are the strongest power in the island ; 
infinitely stronger than Spain; but they are 
people of the towns, unacquainted with the in- 
terior of the country, and consequently unable 
to strike the subtle insurgents, to whom every 
forest and mountain fastness and every ob- 
secure pathway are familiar. The insurrection 
lives in spite of them ; they are only able to 
prolong a situation, without the ability to de- 
termine it one way or another, and constitute 
to-day the most difficult obstacle to diplomatic 
or any other settlement of the Cuban question. 

And yet, it is on such a fire as is raging in 
Cuba that we are plying the syringe of such 
resolutions as we have quoted above ! 





IDIOCY. 


Iprocy is rare among what we call savage or 
barbarous tribes; it is fearfully prevalent 
among nations assuming to be civilized. Is it 
because the savage destroys the deformed or 
deficient infant, while our sentiment of pity or 


hundred and twenty-two pounds of contraband 
tobacco in their possession. 
before a magistrate ; the evidence was demon- 
strative as to both parties, and the end was that 
the man was convicted and the woman dis- 
charged. She was discharged, not as innocent, 
but as a married Woman acting in concert with 
her husband. The magistrate did not even 
seem to have thought the production of a 
marriage certificate necessary. This case is 
very instructive, and it is only one of a thou- 
sand. 


Francisco to Australia is taking a practical form, 
and needs but a little stimulus from the Gov- 
ernment to be successful, 
with Panama, as is well known, was a failure, 
principally, because of the vast stretch of the 
ocean voyage on the Pacific, of upward of 6,600 
miles, in which there was no “ relay house” or 
coaling station. 
tance is 700 miles less, to start with, with the 
Sandwich and Fejee Islands—important in them- 
selves, and fine coaling stations—intervening. 


associate editor with the late George W. Ken- 
dall, in the New Orleans Picayune, has raised a 
monument to Mr. Kendall, bearing the follow 
ing inscription, which is only a just tribute to 


tober 21, 1867; 


Sarina. This food is composed of perfectly pure 








Yankee frigate, and served her bloody right !” 


our sympathy leads us to protect and foster it? 


They were taken 








Tue project of a line of steamers from San 


The line connecting 


From San Francisco the dis- 








Mr. HouBroox, for many years partner and 


that most genial and excellent man : 


“George Wilkins Kendall, born in New Hampshire, 
August 22, 1809; died at Post Oak Spring, Texas, Oc- 
printer, journalist, anthor, farmer— 
eminent at all ; clear head, stout heart, strong hand ; 
@ man of man many friends—most loved by those who 
knew him best.” 








M. Nest, of Vevay, in Switzerland, has p-o- 
posed the introduction of a,new food for young 
infants, to which he gives the name of lacteal 


milk, evaporated in a vacuum at a low temper- 


ity, cameer is the direst. There are no alleviat- 
ing or extenuating circumstances connected 
with it, from its very inception to its ultimate 
finishing. Its recognition is a death-warrant, 
and the only hope that remains is that there is 
possibly some mistake, or that its incipient at- 
tack is upon some comparatively unimportant 
part of the organism, and so accessible that the 
knife may remove it before the general system 
becomes tainted. 

Pain, of the most excruciating intensity, is 
its constant. associate: Debilitating hemor- 
rhages and secretions increase with it; and, 
finally, a general poisoning of the system, nau- 
seating the stomach, producing a want of appe- 
tite for food, and incapacity for digesting and 
assimilating it—in itself almost. fatal. 

One would think that this would fill the cup 
of woe to overflowing ; but to a sweet pony 
woman— to a sensitive and delicate sensibility— 
there is one horror still more dreaded, one last 
agony harder to bear, than the torture of those 
agonizing twinges that soon must result in 
rending asunder the bonds of flesh, and allow 
the chastened soul to wing its way to the un- 
seen and the infinite. Who that has ever loved 
but that would dread—as worse than death, as 
more fearful than the sharpest pain —to see 
one’s self an object of disgust and an offense ? 
This fear haunts the minds of these patient suf- 
ferers—and yet how wrongly. They have 
loved ; and can they forget how sweet were 
the moles, and marks, and hideous scars of 
their dear friends? Can ey not remember 
how the repulsive birth-stain, that so marred 
their friend, grew, in the “tight of affection, into 
disregard, and, warmed by love, blossomed into 
beauty? I can assure any doubter that, so far 
from finding any offense to the senses on enter- 
ing the sick-room of one of these patient suf- 
ferers, waiting serenely for the coming of the 
angel of death, a holy awe seems to leave the 
air laden with perfumes, and we enter, im- 
pressed with a fervor such as oppresses the 
priest when, amid frankincense and myrrh, he 
approaches the Holy of Hollies. 

She is in my memory now, as she is daily be- 
fore my vision—that pellucid saint. Snffering 
and agony have marbled that fair brow; pain 
and torture have sowed lilies where once were 
beds of roses, and the light of heaven gleams 
forth from the wondrous depths of those glori- 





ature, of bread which has been submitted to a 


ous orbs, where [}ve so fondly nestled, and 
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where now, purified and exalted, the blue ether 
of the other world—on the very confines of 
which she so unshrinkingly stands — flashes 
through, oft and anon, warming one’s heart to 
the inmost core. 

Physical torture may writhe the body, but 
the radiant serenity of that angelic counten- 
ance is undisturbed. Resplendent in pale 
glory, that placid face shall linger ever in the 
the memory of her friends. 

This is no exceptional case, for suffering is a 
great purifier ; its fire destroys all the grosser 
elements, leaving its sublimed essence spot- 
less. 

We remember, too, Mrs. Fu—r, whose nearly 
fourscore years of almost continued health was 
brought to a rapid close by this disease. Suf- 
fering seemed but to make her heart tender 
and more abounding, and a youthful geniality 
pervaded all her thoughts and actions. 

Indeed, long-continued severe pain, akin to 
torture, seems to purify the whole nature, to 
drive from it all selfishness, and to implant in 
its place the most angelic of the Christian 
graces. We need only look at those of our ac- 
quaintance, who have lived through the pro- 
longed agonies of hip and spinal diseases, and 
now, by the sweetness of their tempers and the 
amenities of their dispositions, actually make 
their physical consequent deformities to be 
pleasing and lovely to the sight. I have never 
yet known one individual thus distorted that 
was not apparently repaid tenfold by the sweet- 
ness of character distilled from such prolonged 
suffering and deprivation as they have neces- 
sarily endured. . Victor Hugo’s ** Hunchback of 
Notre Dame” is indeed a mythical character, 
especially in so far as he ascribes to him other 
attributes than unusual love and exquisitely 
tender susceptibilities. 

Unfortunately, the angelic graces begotten 
by exquisite suffering do not necessarily re- 
main to enchant the world during a protracted 
convalescence and subsequent restoration to 
comparative health. 

Cancer is a disease of the system, originat- 
ing in some depravation of the blood, and hav- 
ing a local manifestation developed by chance, 
by some irritation, or the result of accident—as 
the friction of a pipe-stem upon the lip of the 
tobacco smoker, or a blow upon the breast of a 
female. 

It is generally a disease of middle and after 
life, coming on in connection with the grand 
climacteric of females, and in those organs 
whose labors being about to close, are the seat 
of ynusual irritation and excitement. 

There is very generally a latent cause for the 
disease, and that is its hereditary character. 
More frequently, perhaps, than is recognized, is 
this the case. In this country, many are not 
fully aware of the family peculiarities ; often, 
too, they do not recognize, under the nomen- 
clature given to an ancestor’s complaint, that ‘it 
was a generic disease, which may develop its- 
self in various methods, and which is recog- 
nized by pathologists as being the same type of 
disease. 

All hereditary diseases have this peculiarity, 
that they do not necessarily appear in every 
descendant, often, in fact, overleapIng an en- 
tire generation, to reappear in the third or 
fourth. This is frequently owing to a change 
in the manner of life, in the residence, etc. 
The result of some chance or misfortune, a 
family leave their hereditary acres, and the old 
homestead, and in other climes seek for fame 
and fortune. In the new home, health has 
awaited them; but a succeeding generation, 
with their new wealth and fame, finds an awak- 
ening desire to buy back again the lands of their 
fathers ; and again coming into the walls which 
—perhaps hallowed by time and prized for the 
memories of the past—are yet malsaine, and by 
their fatal influence revive again the seeds of 
disease which would have faded away and dis- 
appeared under the protracted influences of a 
more salubrious atmosphere. 

The most common origin of cancer at the 
present day, as seen with us, is mental dis- 
quietude, the worry and fret of life, under which 
80 many seem to strive. The struggle for ap- 
pearances, or even for the necessaries of life, 
on those who have by misfortune come down 
from a condition of comfort and ease, to one 
quite the reverse—I do not mean to actual want 
of food—but to an inability to maintain the old 
position—where there are strivings and vain 
regrets and heart-burnings—to that sorrow of 
heart which comes from the loss of children or 
wife or husband, or to what is far worse, to 
shame at their degradation, unworthiness or 
sin. 

These prey upon the mind, destroy the appe- 
tite for food, drive away healthy sleep, weary 
the brain and nervous centres of life, and poison 
the blood. To them the sun has no warmth, 
food no sweetness of taste or nourishment, and 
life no joy. Cancer comes to visit these suf- 
ferers, and soon brings an end to their woes. 
It has not needed its horrors to wean one thus 
suffering, from life, but it makes death indeed 
welcome. , 

There are two pergons more whom this dis- 
ease especially affiicts.- It is the nurse who 
sits, day after day, by the patient’s bedside ; 
who must be a constant witness to the unas- 
suaged agony, to the writhings of pain, to the 
prayers for relief. Itis the medical man who, 
this side of heaven, brings all the comfort for 
the body that is known, and whose heart is 
wrung at the impdtency of his art; who strives 
to bring a cheerful countenance and pleasant 
words to distressed humanity, but who leaves 
with a sad heart ; for he carries away with him, 
throughout the day, and to his own bed, the 
constant reflection of his powerlessness, not to 
save life, but, often, to materially lessen the 
agonizing woes. 

The great relief comes from the administra- 
tion of narcotics and anodynes, and happy is 
the one whose system bears these kindly, and 


covery of anwsthetics, and, more recently, the 
powerful and immediate effects of hypodermic 





the treatment of such diseases when their re- 
moval by the knife or topical appliances have 
been impossible. 

But the progress of science is still forward. 
We may hope that before another century 
has passed away the rapid advances of the 
healing art will, in its discoveries, find some- 
thing that shall not only alleviate, more effect- 
ually than at present, the sufferings of those 
unhappy ones, but also to effectually cure the 
diseases themselves. Some advance toward it 
is made by the improvements in the treating of 
consumption, scrofula, and other allied diseases. 
The discoveries of photography, telegraphy, 
etc., are not more wonderfal than the dis- 
coveries in medicine. The healing art is as 
progressive as any department of science, and 
active minds and kind hearts are hourly, by 
day and night, seeking, from the whole arcana 
of nature, relief for human snffering, and to 
produce health—without which all the gems and 
gold of the Indies are valueless and empty im- 
aginations. 

But I may not leave this subject without say- 
ing one word to warn the sufferers against the 
horde of so-called “‘ Cancer Doctors.” If they 
merely quickly killed the -poor sufferers, I 
should have no word of objection to make. 
But they villainously rob the dying of the little 
that poverty has left them to mitigate the hor- 
rors of their lingering death. They promise to 
remove cancers without the knife, but with 
arsenical salves infinitely more torturing. They 
remove healthy tumors truly, with permanent 
cure ; but n they eat away with dire tor- 
ments a true cancer, it is only to reappear in 
the same or some worse place. 

“ Cancer-curers” belong to the ignorant 
dark ages. No real man would hold-a cure of 
such a disease asa secret for money-getting. 
His heart would burst to tell humanity that one 
of the greatest suffererings of life was no longer 
to be dreaded. He would find it impossible to 
dam up such beneficent news in his breast. 
No, the “ cancer-curer” is a leech and a vam- 
pire, that, ghoul-like, revels among the dead. 
If you ever see one, you will fiote, by his ap- 
pearance, that he is ashamed of himself, and he 
is execrated by all who know him. 








THE STATUE OF NATHANIEL 
GREENE. 


We present to our readers this week an en- 
graving of the spirited statue of Major-General 
Nathaniel Greene, of the Revolutionary Army, 
which the State of Rhode Island has placed in 
the old Hali of the House of Representatives, 
at Washington, set apart by Congress for a Na- 
tional Art Gallery. 

The statue is pronounced, by all judges who 
have seen it, the finest work of Art in the Na- 
tional Capital; nor has a grander, or a more 
graceful statue been produced by any modern 
sculptor. The marble came from the celebrated 
quarries of Cerri Vezza, in Italy, pure and al- 
most veinless. The work was executed in the 
studio of the artist, at Newburgh, on the Hud- 
son. The figure is a little larger than life ; the 
features are faithfully copied from a striking 
natural portrait in the possession of his family ; 
and the uniform is that of the glorious old Con- 
tinental Army, which the artist has adapted ad- 
mirably. - The attitude of the figure is heroic, 
as if listening to instructions of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and inspired by a determina- 
tion that they shall be promptly executed. The 
left arm is raised, and a military cloak is thrown 
over it, falling in graceful folds, while the left 
band ps the scabbard of a sheathed sword, 
as if holding it in readiness to be drawn. To 
the courageous and dignified mien of the sol- 
dier, the sculptor has added the beautiful and 
expressive expression of countenance which 
distinguished General Greene.in life. 

The statue was executed by Henry K. Brown, 
at his delightful retreat at Newburgh, on the 
Hudson, and may be regarded as the greatest 
success of his artistic career. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Northern Africa.—Types of Tunisians. 


Tunis, which is bounded on the north and east by 
the waters of the Mediterranean, has an area of 
about seventy thousand square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 2,500,000, an overwhelming majority of whom 
are bigoted Mahommedans. The Tunisians are Arabs, 
with a strong inclination for the desert. Necessity, 
however, compels them to cultivate the soil, but in a 
most slovenly manner and in the towns follow, ina 
rude way, certain mechanical pursuits, The higher 
and governing classes are polite, but haughty, and all 
are courageous, but offensively boastful, regarding as 
on a level with the brute creation those who refuse to 
accept Mohammed as the only and true Prophet of 
God. Notwithstanding the shiftiess lives led by the 
larger portion of the inhabitants of the interior, and 
the crude system of agriculture pursued, the annual 
yield of wheat, barley, maize, olives, etc., is large, and 
the duties derived from these and the exportation 
of metals—principally silver, lead and copper—are 
quite sufficient to provide the government with means 
to enforce the laws which the bey, a wholly irrespon 
sible officer, of his own motion may make. Tunis is, 
nominally, tributary to the Sultan of Turkey, but, in 
reality, independent of every exterior influence. The 
Tunisians are, in the agricultural and mountainous 
districta, of Arabian origin ; while in the towns, par- 
ticularly on the coast, they are not without negro and 
European blood in their veins. Our illustrations 
present types of the inhabitants of Tunis, including 
the governing, military, agricultural and mechanical 
Classes. 

The Terrible Accident on the Jourdan 
Boulevard, Marseilles, France. 

On the 4th ult., in consequence of the inundation of 
the quarter of the city of Marseilles known as the 
Crottes, three buildings fell with a loud crash, burying 


| beneath the ruins several women and one or two men. 
is pleasantly influenced by them. The dis- | 


it was at first supposed, from the peculiar noise made 
by the falling structures, that an engine-boiler in the 
workshops of the Fraysenet Company had exploded. 


medication, have been the greatest advance in | On searching the ryins, the dead bodies of a man and 





woman were found buried in the debris, and ten per- 
sons seriously injured. These were at once removed 
to the hospitals. For some days before the accident; 
heavy and continuous showers had visited the South- 
ern, coast, inundating the department. The water 
had in some manner undermined the foundations of 
these dwellings apd workshops, and these, no longer 
capable of sustaining the superincumbent weight of 
the walls, gave way. The quarter of Marseilles called 
the Crottes, is, as the name indicates, a squalid, 
marshy, unhealthy place, badly drained, and filled 
with pools of stagnant water. 


Spain.—Attack by Liberalists on Carlist 
Privoners at the Railway Station of 
Murcia. ’ 


On the 15th ult., a railway-coach, in which were 
several Carlists—prisoners, arrested by the Madrid 
authorities—arrived at the railroad station of the an- 
cient city of Murcia. On the stoppage of the train, 
from a spirit of bravado, or else persuaded that the 
people were inclined to their side of politics, they 
cried out: “‘ Viea Charles VII.” On hearing the ob- 
noxious name of the chief of Carlists the Liberaliste, 
who happened to be near the station, furiously as- 
saulted the offenders. In a few minutes the fight be- 
came general, and, had not the governor of the city 
opportunely arrived with a company of soldiers, the 
prisoners of the train would, in all probability, have 
been severely handled, Subsequently, on order being 
restored, the police arrested the most conspicuous of 
the rioters, who, on being arraigned before a local 
magistrate, were sentenced to imprisonment. 


Booths for Sheltering Cabmen, when on 
their Stands. 

In many of the larger towns of England there have 
been introduced, for the protection of drivers of ve- 
hicles, huts or booths, These small structures are 
made of wood and glass, prettily ornamented, and do 
not encumber the streets or squares in which they are 
placed. They are constructed somewhat after the 
fashion of the booths which the Street Commissioner 
permitted the organization knowf as the Soldiers’ 
Messenger Company to place in many of the public 
thoroughfares of New York, and which are now oc- 
casionally to be met with as stands for the vending of 
questionable pies and peculiarly-flavored fruits—they 
having been sold to this class of street-merchant on 
the collapse of the company. These, or booths of a 
fashion more capacious and better finished, might be 
placed on the edge of the City Hall Park, at the hack- 
stand, in Union, Chatham, and other squares, and on 
Fifty-ninth street, between Fifth and Eighth avenues, 
for the accommodation of the men who are in charge 
of the carriages stationed at those places. Certainly, 
if huts are beneficial to hackmen in the cities of Eng- 
land, where the thermometer rarely falls to zero, how 
much more useful would they prove in our climate of 
extreme temperatures—of rigorous winters and tor- 
rid summers? 


M. Flourens Proclaiming the Republic, at 
a Public Meeting in Paris. 


M. Flourens, a follower of Rochefort, as ardent and as 
indiscreet, on the evening (during the recent emeute) 
of the arrest of his friend, thought to hasten the so- 
lution of the great governmental problem himself 
and compatriots entertained, by proclaiming the re- 
public. The scene in the hall of the Marsellaise, where 
the meeting was convened, was exceedingly melo- 
dramatic, and, as subsequent events proved, ill-timed. 
M, Flourens, on mounting the platform, drew a re~ 
volver, and then gravely invited those present to ab. 
jure the empire, and offer their lives, their property, 
and their honor as patriots, if called upon, to firmly 
establish in its place a government founded on the 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” of all Frenchmen 
who were not Bourbons, Orleanists, or Bonapartista. 
The assemblage pledged their “honor” as required, 
and then deliberately adjourned to their homes and 
beds, the police not interfering. 


Searching the Tool-Chests of Discharged 
Workmen at the Chatham Dock-yard, 
England. 


The dock-yards of the British Government, with a 
view to economy, have recently been rearranged, and 
work in several of them wholly or partially stopped. 
As a@ consequence of this resolution of the Admiralty, 
a large number of mechanics and laborers, including 
shipcarpenters, painters, caulkers, etc., have been 
discharged. These dismissals, however, are gradual, 
and made with as much regard to the welfare of the 
employed, without sacrificing the interests of the Gov- 
ernment, as possible. On being discharged, the me- 
chanic or laborer, if the owner of a chest for tools, is 
required to have it opened at the great gate of the 
dock-yard, and searched by policemen in attendance, 
in order that copper, or other valuable, or the tools 
of fellow-workmen, may not be pilfered. The scene 
is at times quite animated, and the discharged work- 
men submit to the inquisition of the police-officers 
with the utmost good humor, 


England.—The Life-Saving Apparatus, 
and other Inventions, of Gen. Boxer. 


General Boxer, of the British Army, and, until quite 
recently, Superintendent of the Royal Laboratory, is 
a fertile inventor. Besides many projectiles intro- 
duced into the artillery and other branches of the 
military service, he has originated a machine for firing 
life-saving rockets, by the aid of which, on the most 
dangerous coasts and the midst of the most dread- 
ful storms, communication can be established with 
those on imperiled vessels, and thus assist in get- 
ting them out of danger. The London Graphic re- 
cently published an engraving containing illustra- 
tions of his inventions, which we reproduce for the 
information of those interested in the peculiar sub- 
jects to which the inventor seems to have turned his en- 
tire attention. We append short descriptions of the 
diagrams; Fig. 1. A machine for firing life-saving 
rockets, now supplied to all the coast-guard stations, 
The chief novelty in this invention is comprised in 
Fig. 2. The rocket, or rather double rocket, so that 
when the force of the first is nearly expended, the 
second, becoming ignited, adds a fresh impulse to the 
flight, and thus a greater range is attained. Fig. 4. Is 
a section of the central fire cartridge for breech-load- 
ing small arms. This is so well known as to need no 
comment, Fig. 5. Wooden time-fuse for diaphragm 
shrapnel shell. The side channel seen in the section 
is filled with meal powder, and communication with 
tle bursting charge obtained by .boring one of the 
side holes through to the fuse composition, which is 
ignited by the fash from the gun. Fig. 6. Time-fuse 
for muzzile-loading rife ordnance. This is on the 
same princinle as Fig. 5 ; but as the projectile always 
carries the fuse in front, the head of the latter is 
closed, to prevent its burning too rapidly, and the fire 
escapes by the side holes. Fig. 7. Section of fuse for 
breech-loading common shell. This is filled with a 
detonating arrangement, the fire escaping from the 


side holes, as in Fig. 6. Fig. 8. Quill friction-tube for 
the navy. This is a simple quill filled with meal 
powder, and fitted with a friction arrangement in the 
head. There is also a loop to place over a pin, so that 
the quill shall not bend on the pulling of the trigger 
line. Figs. 9 and 10, Shrapnel-shell for rified ord- 
nance. This is formed of an iron casing filled with 
leaden bullets ; a channel forms the communication 
between the fuse in front, which is Ignited by the 
shock of discharge, and the bursting charge in the 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
Joseru Jerrerson is quite ill at Mobile. 


Twe receipts of Booth’s Theatre during 
January, were over $50,000, 


Lonarettow has been dining and wining 
Fechter. Dramatic and poetic. 


Tue Pope has conferred upon M. Leybach 
the order of Gregory the Great. 


Mapame Vrarpor-Garcia is at Vienna, 
singing at the Court concerts. 


Stenor Frascait has returned to Paris, 
and will reappear at the Italiens. 


M. Orrensacs has sent to the Opera Comi- 
que two acts of his “ Fantasio.”’ 


Ciara Lourse Ketioce gets $350 per night 
for singing in miscellaneous concerts. 


“La Granpe Ducuesse” has been played 
at Constantinople, and earned success. 


Herr WacurTe., we understand, intends 
visiting America after the London season. 


Oxe Bott will soon come East from Cali- 
fornia, and give concerts in the large cities. 


M. Srvort has arrived in Paris, after a suc- 
cessful tour in Italy and the French provinces. 


A comission has been appointed to inquire 
into and reconstitute the Conservatoire at Paris. 


Tue City Council of Baltimore is taking 
steps to prevent trapeze performances in that city. 


Miss Kare Bareman, whose Southern en- 
ment has been shortened by illness, will shortly 
eave for a summer trip to Europe. 


A pantomime, called “Lalla Rookh,” has 
been produced at Lewis’s Theatre, on the Maidanal, 
Calcutta, and is reported to be a success, 


Tuere are only 112 sopranos, 34 contral- 
tos, 37 tenors, 59 baritones and 46 bassos waiting en- 
ae at Milan. Why don’t the managers pro- 
pose 

A new opera by Offenbach, called “ Fan- 
tasio,”’ composed during a recent stay at Vienna and 
— has been delivered, and will be brought out in 

P' 


vive the Flemish school of music, of whic! 


AN effort is being made in rhc rega re- 
Arcadelt, Ockeghem, and Lassus are the c 
ments. 


uitilon, 
orna- 


Upon retiring from the post of Director of 
the French Court balls, after twent = on = 
vice, M. Strauss has been named Ohe of the 
Legion of Honor. ° 


Mr. Dron Bovurcicautr will write the libretto 
of the next opera-bouffe produced at the London Ly- 
ceum. This work is “‘ Le Petit Faust,” by Hervé, 
composer of “ Chilpéric,” 


A youne Dutch violinist, now in Paris, is 
producing a great sensation in private circles. He is 
described by a musical correspondent as second to 
none of the rising violinists of day. 


M. Srecrrrep SaLomon, composer of an 
opera entitled ‘‘ The Rose of the Carpat’ has re- 
ceived from the King of Sweden, —, m bear- 
ing the inscription : “ Litteris et A 79 


Ir is gocnenes to produce, for the first time, 
on the 10th of May next, at St. James’s Hall, London, 
under the immediate patronage of H. R. H. Prin- 
cess ited the “ Return of 
the Prodigal.” 


, an Oratorio, enti 
Victor Hoco complains that for twenty 
years his dramag have been placed in quarantine as 
pestiferous, and seems to fear that, although at length 
re they are not altogether free from the sus- 
picion of contagion even now. 


Tue Abbate Franz Liszt is working upon 
a m, “ King Stephen,” “ treated in the Hungarian 
style,’ whatever that may be. ee, report, 
the work is intended to inaugurate the series of Phil- 
harmonic concerts at Pesth next winter. 


Tue Milan “ Fama” announces that Prince 
Poniatowski, the eminent composer, has three operas 
in hand—one for P: libretto by Saint-Georges ; 
another for the Thé&tre Grec, libretto by Dumas ; and 
— founded on Tasso’s “ Aminta,” for Mame. 


A yew instrument, the Typephone, has 
plame-dorte apeclen, composed of sUGinaty Gupassan, 
0- com 0 
4 to the gamut and struck by piano-hammers. 
The sound is described as silvery, resembling a bell, 
and more penetrating than a harp. 


A Geran clergyman, Herr Kaim; of Bibe- 
rich, is about to bring out several unpublished com- 
positions of Haydn, written upon half-a-dozen French 
map while the master was staying at the monas- 

ry of Ochsenhausen near Biberich, and offered as a 
compliment to the monks of that retreat. 


So muc# ingenuity is shown in the offerings 
made to artists, that we are half inclined to think the 
artists themselves devote their spare time to the sub- 
ject. At Nice, recently, a bouquet was tendered to an 
actress, having concealed within it a jeweled nightin- 
gale, enclosed in a golden cage. The recipient is said 
not to have discovered her prize for some time, which 
saying, who will—may believe. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Pav are traveling 
in New York State. They are announced to appear in 
Albany, Syracuse, Auburn and Rochester. We assure 
our readers in those jocalities, that the entertainments 
given by this talented couple are of the most brilliant 
and amusing beg Mrs. Howard Paul’s voice 
isa contralto of the finest quality, and Mr. Howard 
Paul’s bouffe-singing is full of character and point. 


Ir may not be known that, outside the circle 
of amateur singers whose names are familiar to the 
lic, there is a modest a roms lady, @ native of Al- 
any, Ny, Y., whose won I musical powers will lead 
her to a high —— in the operatic profession. Miss 
La Jeunesse been educated in this country, with 
the exception of six months spent at Milan in the 
schocl of Lamperti—the for the so- 
prano voice in the world—where she graduated with 
the highest honors, exhibiting her powers bcfore some 
of the best critics of the day, among whom was Prince 
Poniatowski, the celebrated composer, who compli- 
mented hér personally in the highest terms. She 
made brilliant successes in the fashionable and artistic 
salons of Paris, and recently made a debut in Sicily, 
at Messina, with the most flattering success. She ap- 
peared, in Messina, in “Sonnambula” dnd “ Lucia,” 
ur.der the name of Albani—which is the name of her 


birthplace, Albany, Italianized — and received the 





y; 
highest commendations of the press. 
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U. 8. MATL STEAMSHIP CITY OF BOSTON.—LEFT THE PORT OF NEW YORK ON THE 25TH, AND WAS LAST HEARD FROM AT BALIFAX, JaNUaRy 28TH, 1870.—rROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF AN OIL PANTING. 


THE MISSING MAIL STEAMSHIP 
CITY OF BOSTON. 


THE anxiety regarding the fate of the Inman 
mail steamship, City of Boston, which left this | 
port for Liverpool, January 25th, and of which | 
nothing has been heard since she called at | 
Halifax, three days after sailing, has increased 
until the public in general, and the friends of 
the passengers in particular, have abandoned | 
all hopes of her safety. The officers of the | 
company are, however, confident she has not | 
been lost, and cite instances where steamships 
have drifted about for many weeks, in conse- 
quence of accidents to rudder, propellers, or 


STATUE OF GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE IN 





THE HALL OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, WASHINGTON.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY,—sEE PAGE 19, 


engines, and have finally reached port without , 
loss of life. 

The City of Boston was built at Glasgow, in | 
1865. She was very symmetrical ia her lines, 
and being built for carrying rather than speed, 
was a remarkably fine sea-poat. She had two 
engines of 300 nominal horse-power, and four 
boilers, and was furnished with a donkey-boiler | 
and engine, and a number of pumps to be used 
in case of accident to her hull, or in case of fire. 
Her house, built on the main deck, ran from 
stem to stern, the upper portion forming a 
promenade deck. All of the after-part of the 
ship, from the engine-room, was for the accom- 
modation of first-class passengers, and con- 
tained a saloon 60 feet in length and 13 feet 
wide, and a lower 
saloon fitted up with 
state-rooms capable 
of accommodating 
over 100 first-class 
passengers. The 
steerages and second 
cabin were forward 
of the engine, and 
were well lighted 
and well ventilated. 
She“ had ten first- 
class life-boats, all 
in. good order and 
easy to be launched. 
She was on her forty- 
third voyage, when 
leaving here, and 
was considered in 
every respect well- 
conditioned and well- 
found. Her spars 
were in good oréer, 
and she had an 
ample supply of spare 
canvas, and, being 
ship-rigged, she | 
could make good! 
headway under sail 
alone. 


| 





CHARLES. P. 
SYKES. 

Cc. P. Sykes, the 
subject of our pres- 
ent sketch, is the 
widely known and 
respected publisher 
and general business 
manager of the New | 
York Daily Demo- 
erat, and Pomeroy’s 
Weekly Democrat, is- 
sued in this city. Mr. 
Sykes was born in | 
the town of Eaton, | 
Madison county, in 
this State, of English 
and German parent- 
age, September 16, | 
1824, and is now in | 
the full prime and 
vigor of his powers. 

In 1827 his par- 
ents moved to Guil- 
ford, Chenango 
County, New York, 
where he continued 
to reside until 1854, | 





working on a farm, receiving no special advan- 
tages of education. 

In 1829 he lost his father, and two years later, 
his mother married Mr. Asa Haven, a widower, 
with a number of children, and the two families 
were united in one, living harmoniously. One 
of Mr. Haven’s sons became a member of the 
well-known law firm of Fillmore, Hall & Haven, 
of Buffalo, the head of which afterward became 
President of the United States. The subject of 


our sketch soon became a favorite with his step- 
father, and was selected by him, in preference 
to any of his own children, to take charge of 
This unusual 


the home-farm and of the family. 





preference was cheerfully acquiesced, in by 
every member of the family, and thus Charles 
was induced, by his respect and affection for 
his. parents, to forgo the cherished desire to 
secure a finished education, and to enter upon 
the profession of the ministry in connection 
with the Universalist denomination. This sacri- 
ficing of is strong inclinations and personal 
preference had the effect not ly to prevent 
his achieving the benefits of a | education, 
but to keep him from affairs of public concern 
until a comparatively ‘ate period, Notwith- 
standing, by his admirable natural powers, en- 
ergy, tact, sagacity and perseverance, he has 
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forced his way to the front rank as a success- 
ful basiness man. Having struggled through 
the early part of his life, bearing unusual bur- 
dens of care and responsibility, he has learned 
the needs of humanity, and how to respect pro- 
perly the wishes and the wants of the indus- 
trial and less fortunate members of society. In 
1864 he removed to La Crosse, Wis. 

He remained at this place until 1860, and es- 
tablished the Daily La Crosse Democrat, and 
was in the successful tide of business prosperity, 
having won a firm hold upon the confidence 
and respect of his fellow-citizens, as well as a 
wide reputation through the north-western 
States as a far-seeing, honorable, wide-awake 
business man, 

On the death of his wife, in 1859, he deter- 
mined to leave La Crosse. He accordingly sold 
out his interest in the Democrat to Mark M. 
Pomeroy. Thus, at this time, these two self- 
made men came together and parted—so far as 
business affairs are concerned—for the next 
eight years, though warmly attached personal 
friends. 

On leaving La Crosse, Mr. Sykes decided for 
the gold regions of Colorado, and for a number 
of years he resided at Central City, Colorado, 
where he soon became known as a man of 
great business capacity and enterprise, secur- 
ing the confidence of all. He devoted himself 
to the mining interests of the territory, and 
soon accumulated an ample fortune, including 
some of the best gold mining property in Colo- 
rado; he also owns an interest in the only 
petroleum oil deposit in the territory. He was 
the first person to perceive the necessity for 
placing the mining interests of Colorado before 
Eastern capitalists, coming to New York him- 
self (though at the time he was suffering from 
a serious injury to one of his ankles), and or- 
ganizing several first-class mining companies, 
after which he returned to Colorado ; this was 
in 1863. At the close of the war, Western 
securities and business enterprises became 
much depressed, and, with others, Mr. Sykes 
suffered heavily, losing more than $60;000 of 
his hardly earned fortune. This mishap, how- 
ever, did not dishearten or discourage him. 
He immediately turned his attention to other 
business enterprises, in which he regained a 
portion of his lost fortune. During all this 
time, Mr. Pomeroy had been making him re- 

_ peated overtures to engage with him as pub- 
lisher and business-manager ; but it was not 
until the spring of 1869 that Mr. Sykes was en- 
abled to disengage himself, and accept the very 
liberal terms offered him by Mr. Pomeroy, when 
he did so, and became publisher and business- 
manager of the Democrat, which, under his 
direction, has been decidedly successful. He 
has ina many improvements in the 
business manugement, introducing a system of 
pony express wagons for the prompt delivery, 
in all parts of the city, of the various editions 
of the eS See Se bee to- 


man, 
fine qualities make him welcome in all 
circles, He has become a feared and respectood 


power in the political organization to which he 
belongs. He holds several important public 
and private positions, among which may be 
named a trusteeship in the Eclectic Medical 
Dispensary of this city, and a directorship in an 
important steamship company. He is now liv- 
ing with his second wife, an accomplished lady, 
by whom he has two very promising children, 
and is the centre of a delightful home. On en- 
tering upon his duties as publisher of the De- 
mocrat, he was co’ commended to public 
confidence by Mr. Greeley, in the Tribune, and 
by Mr. Pomeroy, in the Democrat, which com- 
mendation he had honestly earned. 








NO ENGLISH SPOKEN. | 


BY RICHARD B. 1 KIMBALL,» - 
AUTHOR OF “8T, LEGER,” “TO-DAY, A*ROMANOE,” 
ETC., ETO, 


THERE were four of us who determined on a 
Swiss tour for that summer vacation.. Four 
young men—the oldest but twenty-three—who, 

, during a two years’ sojourn in the Latin Quar- 
ter, had become very intimate—Walters, 
Reaume, Stoughton, and 

It is difficult to 


unlike in character and temperament, gravitate. 
toward each other, and become fixed friends. 
Certainly, in this Penersy “sa more incongruous 


natures ever united 
= — , Selence—each was repre- 
sented in us. Serious, lively, deliber- 
ate, im we were. One quality, 
though, in common, eer an undi- 
vided empire in all. ‘Ah} that is the 
talisman. No visions of ae practical yet 
haunted us. No doubts of the future, no besi- 
tation, no selfish caleulations, disturbed the 
current of our life-blood. 

“Why are we so wise when we are young— 
80 wise, and ever growing less so?” wus the 
paint ‘of the. great German phil 


osopher, 
und——_ But I started to tell a pleasant little 4 


story, and already begin to moralize. 

In connection with our tour, we made what 
might be called a whimsical compact. It was 
agreed that in no case, and under no circum- 
stances, should either of us speak English, ex- 
cept when absolutely alone together. We were, 
as far as possible, to avoid our own country- 
men, and never to confess to any nationality— 
we would be cosmopolites. Va/ As wewere 
tolerable masters of French and German, to 
say nothing of fir proficiency in Italian, with 
lots of Greek and Latin, we counted on having 
a great deal of fim in onr new réie. 

The day before starting was spent in carefal 
preparations. The personal effects of each 
were reduced to the compass of a knapsack. 
Our other morcables were safely stored In the 


a solidarity. Law, |\p 


room of a fellow-student. At eight in the 
morning we quitted Paris by the Chemin de fer 
du Nord, then finished as far as Dijon, where 
the diligence awaited us. The next day saw us 
snugly stowed away inside the lumbering ve- 
hicle. Wespent one night at Lyons, where, 
rising at five, we swallowed some very hot cof- 
fee, and struck for the Swiss country. 

The interieur of a diligenve is constructed to 
carry six persons—four corners and two “ be- 
tweens.” We were sufficiently on the alert the 
evening before to secure the choice of places, 
which are numbered like seats in a theatre. 
As we mounted to the inside, Walters discov- 
ered that “‘No, 4” (his corner) was occupied 
by a very stout and rather disagreeable look- 
ing old gentleman, who had settled himself 
comfortably in his quarters, having first made 
careful disposition of a small bag, a traveling- 
shawl, and some overshoes, and ensconced his 
head in a cotton nightcap. 

Walters was so much taken aback by the cool 
appropriation of his place—something quite 
unheard of—that he did not notice a remark- 
ably pretty young lady who occupied a seat 
next to the old gentleman. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Walters, address- 
ing the oceupant in very good French, “but I 
think you have my place.” 

“ Nong parley Frongsay,” was the reply, ac- 
companied by an obstinate shake of the head. 

In return for this announcement, Walters 
quietly made demand for his seat, accompany- 
ing his request by an explanatory gesture. 

“What does the fellow say, Clara?” ex- 
claimed the old chap, turning to the young 
lady. 

“He says you have his seat, papa,” was the 
reply, in very sweet tones. 

“* His seat! I like that. Didn’t I come twenty 
minutes ahead of time on purpose? His seat!” 

“Permit me to remark, with entire respect, 
to mademoiselle,” said Walters, ‘‘ that we en- 
gage particular places in the diligence, and 
that number four is mine. I will request the 
officer to explain,” he continued, seeing the 
old man remained obstinate ; and With that he 
descended, and calling to the person referred 
to, awaited the result, 

These matters are managed very despotically 
in France. When you violate. any rule of the 
road, you are treated very much as if you had 
committed a crime. The official glanced qui 
into the carriage, darted a savage look at 
old gentleman, exclaiming, “Your place is 
No. 5. You knew it very well.” 

“My father does not understand French,” 
echoed the sweet tones of the young lady. 

“Tl faut expliquer,” growled the official. 
“You must inform him his place is there,” 
pointing to the middle seat. 

“ What's all this hubbub about ?” said the old 
gentleman, addressing his daughter, but not 
budging an iota. He put me in mind ofan old 
badger, with his head half-way out of his hole 


to. oitre, 

The young lady replied at some ‘ength. 

“ Humbug! ahinaunae imposition !” he mut- 
tered. But there was that in. the manner of 
the official which was not to be trified with, 
and he slowly commenced preparations for 
moving. 

All this time Reaume, Stoughton and myself 
were snugly in our seats, watching with inter- 
est the result of the affair, wile Walters stood 
outside with the conductor, hearing, of course, 
all that passed. The sight of the young lady 
placed in such an embarrassing situation by the 
stubborn conduct of her father, was too much 
for his American nature. ‘ Suddenly he climbed 
into the diligence, and plumping himself squarely 
in the middle seat, he took off his hat to her, 
and protested he was very sorry he had sald a 
word about it ; the rule was so well understood 
in that-he had thoughilessly insisted 
on it, but he was not willing to disturb her 
father, especially as he was so comfortably 
located, and begged her particularly to make 
his sentiments understood to the paternal mind. 

The young lady received the announcement 
as if happily relieved from a serious annoyance, 
while the old fellow asked, graffiy enough, 
‘* What is he talking about ?” 

It, was duly repeated in English, much to our 
amusement; not only repeated, but the depre- 
catory portion was considerably enlarged on. 

“ Do appear.to be pleased, father,” she added. 
“ You see how polite he has been,” 

“The first Frenchman I ever met who had 
any manners,” was the reply ; and he nodded 
to Walters with the air of one who was accept- 
ing an apology. 

Miss Clara (that was*what her father called 
her), meantime expressed the old gentleman’s 
thanks in very full terms—a rather free para- 
hrase, we thought, on what he really did say. 
“This little incident, like mostimeidents of the 
kind, served to make us all well acquainted, 
and ‘the most happy good-humér prevailed. 
The old gentleman did not prove to be as crusty 
as he first appeared, and haying had his own 
t [way about the @eat, grew talkative, not to say 
facetious, making observations to us which he 
would request his daughter to interpret. 

Our situation was an odd one, All Ameri- 
cans—one a very charming girl—yet carrying 
on conyersation in a foreign language. But 
our compact was not to be broken—although 
Walters afterward confessed he would have 
given anything for the privilege of addressing 
his fair vis-4-vis her native tongue. How- 
ever, she spoke moh well, and there was 
the advantage that the father could not under- 
stand one word of it. 

Bat there. was this embarrassing circum- 
stance—we could not help hearing what was 
said between Miss Clara and her father, and 
it certainly appeared to be taking a not very 
honorable advantage. 
suspected that possibly we-understood English ; 
for what she said to him, was in a low voice, 
and was sufficiently guarded ; but he was de- 





cidely out-spoken. 
ments about us, and speculated widely as to 
who we were. Walters wasthe favorite. The 
graceful surrender of lis seat had settled that, 








I fancied the young lady | 


He indulged in free com- | 


especially as, when night came on, the old gen- 
tleman learned, practically, the great advantage 
of possessing a corner. 

Well, we rumbled along through the night, 
and the next morning the sun burst on us over 
the top of the Jura! We were in ecstacies, and 
came near breaking forth in ane English with 
Byron’s magnificent line: 

“ And Jura answers, from her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps which call to her aloud.” 

Pass'ng the stone archway, and driving 
through the massive fortifications which mark 
the frontier of France, we entered Switzerland 
and soon began our descent. 

During a short halt for breakfast, we held a 
brief consultation, and resolved that, when we 
reached Geneva, we would separate from our 
new acquaintances. 

Waiters, poor fellow, objected. He saw no 
harm in “‘ keeping up the fun ;” but he was over- 
ruled, and was forced to conform to the compact. 
I could see very plajnly that he was becoming 
deeply interested in Miss Clara, and she with 
him. The delicate manner with which he prof- 
fered his traveling-shawl—the night was cool— 
and the way she accepted it, showed me some- 
thing tender was already springing up between 
them. 

As we approached the town, the old gentle- 
man inguired, through his daughter, what ho- 
tel we were going to. Stoughton made reply 
that we should not remain long in the place, 
and named a house, mainly frequented by gen- 
tlemen, on the north side but recommended 
the Hotel des Bergues for them. 

There we separated.. At Geneva we made 
the usual excursions—‘‘The meeting of the 
waters,” Vevay, Ferney, Villeneuve, Chillon, 
and so on. Twice we encountered our com- 
panions of the diligence ; and from the manner 
both of Walters and Miss Clara, I felt certain 
they had managed somehow to meet on other 
than chance occasions, though I was satisfied 
Walters had not betrayed his nationality. 

From Geneva we hired a char-i-bane to Cha- 
mounil. As we drove up to the Grand Hotel 
de l'Union, whom should we see on the balcony 
but Miss Clara! Her father was not far off, and 
both seemed so glad to meet us, that positively 
my heart smote me for speaking to the young 
lady in Fregeh. I again noticed Walters’ man- 
ner, and I cannot say that either he or Miss 
Clara exhibited very much surprise at meeting. 

‘This is an awkward piece of business,” said 
Reaume, as we mounted to our large room to 
prepare for dinner. 

“Very,” said Stoughton. 

“For my part, I don’t see anything awk- 
ward about it,” cried Walters. “I think it is 
very pleasant.” 

“But it stultifies our whole plan. We nei- 
ther want English nor American acquaintances. 
no rhave we time for flirtations,” retorte 
Reaume. 

““We want a jolly good student’s time to- 
gether,” echoed Stoughton. ‘“ Don’t you say 
80 ?” turning to me. 

I assented, although I was sorry for Walters, 
who evidently was already deep in love—so 
deep, that I feared he was liable to break 
bounds any moment. 

The next day we made the ascent of the 
Breven, on the opposite side of the valley to 
Mont Blanc, which affords a magnificent view 
of the “‘Monarch” and the whole range, with 
its numerous peaks covered with snow, and the 
glaciers glistening in the sun. 

The day after, in consequence of a headache, 
I remained at the hotel, while my companions 
undertook some petty excursions, so that we 
might make the important ones together. 

It was late in the afternoon when I came 
down, feeling much better. I took my seat at 
one end of the balcony, where I was afterward 
joined by my old friend of the diligence, and 
his daughter. He began, as usual, to converse, 
and Miss Clara to interpret. 

In the midst of this I was suddenly astounded 
by hearing three familiar voices—those, in 
fact, of Reaume, Stoughton and Walters, whe 
were seated around a small table under a tree, 
a little way off, lustily chanting : 

“ Constance lies on the BodemBoden-see, 
Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see. 
Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see. 

Just take a look, and convinced you'll be 
That Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see. 
Just take a look, and convinced you'll be, 

Convinced you'll be, 

Convinced you'll be 
That Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see, 
Just take a look, and convinced you'll be, 

Convinced you'll be, 

Convinced you'll be, 

*Vinced you'll be, 

*Vinced you'll be, 

Be, be, be, 
3e | 

That Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see !”’ 


“What's that?” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, pricking up his ears, as the chant began, 
and looking in the direction of my unfortunate 
friends, whom he at once recognized. 


“Isn't that English? It is English !” 

I looked at Miss Clara. She looked at me. 
I could discern a roguish gleam of intelligence 
in her bright eyes—a happy gleam, I may say 
—and a smile half suppressed. 

It was too much. Especially as some good | 
round English cadences fell on our ears, as they 
prepared to repeat the stanza. 

I burst, incontinently, into a fit of laughter, in 
which, after a little, Miss Clara joined. In- 
deed, it was so emphatic, that the sounds 
reached my friends, who looked toward us in 
dismay. They had thoughtlessly been betrayed 
in this bit of students’ nonsense. 

“You speak English!’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman, in wrath. “ A trick—a paltry, con- 
temptible trick !” 

I hastened to explain—no longer in French— 


| our, as we supposed, harmless little arrange- 


ment, I said how much embarassed we had 
been, how we tried to avoid further intimacy, 
and so forth. I appealed to the young lady, 
who did her best to sustain me ; but it was of 
no avail. 


At this Juncture, the musical trio came up, 
and each repeated and confirmed my statement. 

The old fellow would accept no excuse, It 
was a trick, and nothing else; besides, ag 
Americans, we ought to be ashamed to con- 
ceal our origin. 

I thought I could see a little relenting when 
Walters came to give his explanation, 

“*T didn’t believe you were French,” he said, 
“when you gave up your seat; but it was an 
inexcusable trick—nothing short of it.” And 
sO we separated. 

The next day we were to ascend the Mont. 
anvert, and, as it was a point ladies-could reach 
and have a fine view and a sight of the Mer de 
Glace, it happened Miss Clara had succeeded in 
persuading her father to attempt it that very 
morning. There were a great many travelers, 
at that time, at C hamouni, and mules were in 
requisition. When those to be ridden by Miss 
Clara and her father came up, one was found 
to be so lame that it was impossible to ride him, 

What was to be done? Not another mule 
could be had. 

Walters, who was hovering near, immediately 
came up, and insisted on the old gentleman 
taking his mule. The latter refused at first, 
but Walters was firm; he declared he had 
much rather walk, and the cunning fellow told 
the truth, for it would give him an opportunity 
to keep close by Miss Clara’s side. 

At last the old fellow was mounted, and 
away we all went. 

It was idle any longer to preserve our incog- 
nito, and we gave ourselves up to a right good 
Yankee time. Our elderly companion at last 
was worked into excellent spirits. He ordered 
champagne when we reached the Chalet, and, 
before we descended, was willing to call our 
late conduct a foolish freak, instead of a trick, 
declaring he had been young once himself! 

The visit to Chamouni, like ail things here 
below, came to an end. Our bachelor com- 
pact, alas! also proved one of the futile things 
so often attempted, and never carried out. 
We separated from our friends, it is true, and 
went on by ourselves, but we met them ever 
and anon, when English came at once in play. 

Yes, the charm with which we hoped to sur- 
round our trip was gone. 

I do not suppose Walters. thought so; for 
when we came back to Paris he made speedy 
arrangements to leave, and in September took 
passage for America, and at Christmas Miss 
Clara and he were married. 








THE CHILD’S GRAVE. 


PavsE gently here—this flowery mound 
Contains within a sacred trust ; 

Tread lightly, for ‘tis hallowed ground, 
Where love yields up its “dust to dust. “a 


For every flower that blossoms here, 
And every wild shrub waving rade 
Hath oft been wet with many a 
And oft embalmed with many ; sigh. 


For here upon its silken hair, 

From a young mother’s fostering breast, 
With soft, sweet eyes and features fair, 

A cherub form was laid to rest. 


The velvet cheek and fragrant lips, 
Where love its dewy kisses press’d, 

All, all beneath death’s chill eclipse 
Are gather’d here in dreamless rest. 


And fond affection, lingering near, 

Hath strewn here sweetest flow’rets round ; 
Breathe softly, for the dead are here ; 

Tread lightly, for ’tis hallowed ground. 








OLE BULL. 


THERE must be many a transient guest of the 
Westmoreland Hotel, in this city, who heai , 
proceeding from the next room to his own, 
such strains as one would say could come only 
from the violin that St. John plays before the 
throne of heaven in Fra Angelico’s pictures— 
strains that really belong to a violin which was 
made, some hundreds of years ago, by Gaspar 
da Salo—whose case was sculptured by Benve- 
nuto Cellini, and for which the Cardinal A:do- 
brandini paid three thousand golden ducats ;— 
preserved for many years in the Treasury 
Chamber of the old town of Innspruck, it 
finally was made part of the museum of a Ho- 
hemian nobleman, and at last came into the 
possession of Ole Bull. 

“On the head of this curious violin,” says 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, “is carved and colored 
an angel’s face, surrounded by flowing curis of 
hair. Behind this figure, leaning against the 
shoulders, is a very beautiful little mermaid, 
the human form of which terminates in scales 





“What's | 
that ” he asked again, as the song proceeded. | 
| examining these figures, and bestowed enthu- 


of green and gold. The neck of the instru- 
ment is ornamented with arabesques in blue 
red-and gold. Below the bridge isa mermaid 
in bronze. Thorwaldsen took great delight in 


siastic praise on the gracefulness of the design, 
and the excellence of the workmanship. Ole 
Bull was born in February, and, by an odd co- 
incidence, the bridge of his darling violin is 
delicately carved with two intertwined fishes, 
like the zodiacal sign of February. Two little 
tritons, cut in ivory, are in one corner of the 
bow.” In this bow, by the way, are set forty- 
five diamonds, the gift of the Queen of Norway 
and Sweden to her troubadour, and there are 
few of us who cannot remember its flashing 
line of light, that the music seemed to follow 
by enchantment, while the tall and slender 
figure of the player swayed as if with the wind 
of the melody. 

Ole Bull, or, as some one once called him, 
Ole Bulbul, is the only one who ever played on 
that violin—it never having had any bar tnside 
of it before he placeed one there ; and its inte- 
rior surface is now completely scored and cov- 
ered with the waved lines written there by the 





vibration of the tones with which he has thrilled 
‘it. “Doubtless,” says Mrs. Child, “‘ the angels 
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could sing from them fragmentary melodies of 
the universe,” 

But it was not on that king of violins that 
Ole Bull first awoke fame with the sweetness 
of his wild northern tunes. The little yellow 
-violin, with which, when a child, he astonished 
the ears of the Norwegian hamlet, had been 
exchanged for one but slightly less simple, 
when he first went out to win his way, like sun- 
shine, through the world; and it was at Bologna, ’ 
in the year 1834, as Hans Christian Andersen 
informs us, that his earliest success found him. 
He had reached there penniless, discouraged, 
tired and hungry; unable to attract attention 
to his worth, to make any powerful friends, to 
obtain a hearing where a hearing was of ser- 
vice. On the second night of his sojourn, a 
grand concert was to be given by Malibran and 
De Beriot; the house was already thronged, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany was in the royal 
box, when M. de Beriot announced his deter- 
mination not to play, and kept his word, and 
left the manager in despair. At that crisis 
Madame Rossini entered, and told — as -any 
guest of the Westmoreland might tell to-day— 
of the performer she by chance had heard sigh- 
ing his melancholy fancies across the strings of 
a violin, and advised the manager to send in 
search of him. There was nothing else to do, 
and a messenger was dispatched, who finally 
found his attic. ‘‘To him,” says Hans Christian 
Andersen, “it was a messenger from heaven. 
‘Now or never,’ thought he; and, though ill 
and exhausted, he took his violin under his 
arm, and accompanied the messenger to the 
theatre. Two minutes after his arrival, the 
manager informed the assembled audience that 
@ young Norwegian, consequently ‘a young 
savage,’ would give a specimen of his skill on 
the violin, instead of M. de Beriot. Ole Bull 
appeared ; the theatre was brilliantly illumina-., 
ted ; he perceived the scrutinizing looks of the 
ladies nearest to him; one of them, who 
watched him very closely through her opera- 
glass, smilingly whispered to her neighbor, with 
a mocking mien, * * * * and her smile 
pierced his very heart. He had taken no notes 
with him which he could give the orchestra ; 
he was consequently obliged to play without 
accompaniment, Buy what should he play? 
‘I will give them these fantasies which at this 
moment cross my mind!’ And he played im- 
provisatorial remembrances of his own life— 
melodies from the mountains of hi: home, his 
struggle with the world, and the troubles of his 
mind. It was as if every thought, every feel- 
ing, passed through the violin, and revealed 
itself to the audience. The most astounding 
acclamations resounded through the house. 
Ole Bull was called forth again and again; 
they still desired a new piece, a new improvi- 
sation. * * * * Powerfully as the rod of 
the magician, the bow glided across the strings, 
while cold drops of perspiration trickled down 
his forehead ; there was fever in his blood ; it 
was as if the mind would free itself from the 
body ; fire shot from his eyes—he felt himself 
almost swooning; yet a few bold strokes—they 
were his last bodily powers. Flowers and 
wreaths from the charmed multitude fluttered 
about him, who, exhausted by mental conflict 
and hunger, was nearly fainting. He went to 
his home, accompanied by music, Before the 
house sounded the serenade for the hero of the 
evening, who, meanwhile, crept up the dark 
and narrow staircase, higher and higher up, 
into his poor garret, where he clutched the 
water-jug to refresh himself. When all was 
silent, the landlord came to him, and brought 
him food and drink, and gave him a better 
room. The next day he was informed that the 
theatre was at his service, and that a cpncert 
was to be arranged for him. An invitation 
from the Duke of Tuscany followed ; and from 
that moment name and fame were founded for 
Ole Bull.” 

From this beginning he journed through vari- 
ous cities in the south of Europe ; and at Naples 
he conceived the idea of the Polacca Guerriera, 
while gazing: at the flery cone of Vesuvius and 
the midnight starlit bay ; and the Polacca was 
advertised for his great concert in Rome, though 
the idea of it was still ripening in his mind, 
and not a note of it had been written. As the 
time for the concert drew near, and the piece 
still remained unwritten, his friends, in alarm 
and vexation, besought him to neglect it no 
longer ; but his wayward genius was not to be 
fettered, he had not yet felt the command to 
write, and sure of himself, when the fit moment 
should come, he still led the gay and happy life 
of a young and honored guest in Rome. On‘ 
the night before his concert, though after Thor- 
waldsen and the artist with whom he lodged 
had urged and reproached him, and had finally 
abandoned him to his own devices, and had 
gone to bed themselves, he rose stealthily, satu- 
rated with the music of his thought, and before 
morning the Polacca was written, and he was 
quietly asleep on his pillow; and Thorwaldsen 
and the artist, ignorant of what the nigbt had 
accomplished, went from sorréw to indignation 
at the thought of the manner in which he was 
playing with his reputation, and the conse- 
quences of such trifling with a Roman public, 
aod refused to attend his concert. He, how- 
ever, entreated them just to step inside the 
door, where, if all went wrong, they could 
quietly slip away without annoyance—and then 
hurried off to meet his orchestra. “He had an 
excellent band of musicians,” says Mrs. Child, 
in telling the story, “‘ who could play the most 
difficult music with the slightest preparation. 
The rehearsal went off to his complete satisfaco- 
tion, and he returned to his friends as gay as a 
lark. His apparent recklessness made them 
atill more sad. The dreaded evening came. 

The house was crowded. Ole was full of that 
joyous confidence which genius is so apt to feel 
in effusions that have just burst freshly from 
its overflowing fountain. The orchestra de- 
lighted in thé composition, ang played it with 
their hearts. The brilliancy of the theme and 
the uncommon beauty of the cantabile took the 
audience by surprise. The novelty and mar- 


lin alone performs four distinct parts, and keeps 
up @ continuous shake through fifteen bars, 
completely electrified them. There was a per- 
fect tempest of applause. In the midst of his 
triumph, the composer, looking as quiet and as 
demure as possible, glanced toward the door. 
There stood Thorwaldsen and the artist * * * . 
The moment he left the stage, his friends rushed 
into his arms, exclaiming, ‘ When on earth did 
you doit? Onlytell us that! It was too beau- 
tiful ‘Don’t be so gay, my dear friends,’ re- 
plied he, with mock gravity ; ‘you know the 
public of Rome won't bear such trifling. Why 
did you come to witness my disgrace?’ The 
next day all Rome was ringing with the praises 
of the Norwegian violinist. They knew not 
which to applaud most—his genius, or his super- 
human strength in performing the four distinct 
parts on the violin at once, and keeping up the 
motion of his bow with such lightning swift- 
ness for so long a time. No person who has 
not tried it can conceive of the extreme diffi- 
culty of playing at once distinct parts on each 
of the strings. It requires muscles as strong 
as iron and elastic as india-rubber. Paganini 
had sufficient elasticity, but not sufficient 
strength. Ole Bull is the only man in the world 
that ever did it. When the Parisians first heard 
him produce this wonderful effect of four vio- 
lins, it seemed so incredible, that a story was 
circulated in the papers that it was all a decep- 
tion; that some other musician was playing 
two of the parts behind the scenes, Thus ori- 
ginated the charge of charlatanry so often and 
so unjustly repeated. The Polacca brought its 
composer a brilliant reputation at once; and 
musical critics were obliged to content them- 
selves with saying—that it was not written in 
the right measure for a Polacca.” 
From the moment of his success in Rome, 
Ole Bull’s triumphant career has been owing to 
the absolute faithfulness with which he has fol- 
lowed the laws of his own nature, and defied 
the rules of the critics—a secret both of origin- 
ality and mastery. He never learned to play 
by any methodical practice and regulation ; his 
playing, in the beginning, was an inspiration, 
the voice of that organization with which he 
was created ; to have attempted to fasten that 
down within the chains of counterpoint, would 
have been like binding flame ; the capricious 
spirit would have deserted the place, and, in 
proving false to himself, he would have de- 
stroyed his identity and ruined his power. 
Spurning, thus, as he did, all narrow restric- 
tions, critics ceased to expect slavish precision 
of him, and accepted him as one to give, and 
not to follow, rules; and they looked in his 
music for the wild and shifting brilliance of 
the northern aurora borealis, and not for the 
tutored elegance of drawing-room or study 
wax-lights. It was not for nothing, then, that 
Ole Bull used to sail his boat upon the sea, and 
far out of sight of land, saying that “there he 
was most alone with God,” nor that he scaled 
the almost inaccessible cliffs and precipices to 
prove to himself that, though ‘“ the mountains 
domineered over the land, yet man domineered 
ovér the mountains ;” nor that he swung in 
the lofty pine tops, and learned the wild songs 
the winds sung as they swept across the earth— 
for all these things are in his music, and the 
very spirit of nature speaks when Ole Bull 
draws nis bow across the strings of his violin. 
Personally, all his Hfe has been full of the 
romance which as naturally clings about ex- 
ceptional. genius as the atoms of a crystal 
gather about each other; but, idolized, beloved, 
adored as he has been, he has always pre- 
served his primal simplicity and purity; and 
as he stands erect, and bends that snow- 
crowned head above his violin, he is a beautiful 
and satisfactory image in himself of musical 
strength and sweetness. Married, but spend- 
ing little of his time at home, he sent for the 
elder of his two sons to come over to this 
country, and assist him in the management of 
the Norwegian settlement which, in his enthu- 
siasm for our institutions, he had planted in 
the West; and, on the arrival of the son, a 
fresh young Viking, his awe and admiration of 
his father has been described as being some- 
thing most extraordinary and delightful to see ; 
while, when at last his father played to him, 
his transport knew no bounds. On this Nor- 
wegian settlement, in the monetary arrange- 
ments of which the simple and direct honesty 
of both father and son are said to have been 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous people, 
the riches acquired by Ole Bull’s life-long efforts 
were sunk; and, though afterward retrieving 
his fortunes in some measure, he will probably 
never acquire great wealth again, and, per- 
haps, does not even desire to do so. Indeed, 
his pecuniary carelessness is a proverb among 
his acquaintance ; money has no value to him 
as money, and he is almost incapable of under- 
standing the value which it represents. It is 
related of him, that being ata friend’s house 
during a musical engagement, and being 
obliged to make a temporary absence for the 
eake of a concert in another city, he mani- 
fested some embarrassment, as the hour of de- 
.parture arrived, and finally summoned courage 
to say that he had suddenly found himself totally 
unprovided with funds, and to request his friend 
to lend him a sufficient sum to go and return, 
which, of course, the friend was very glad to 
do ; but knowing that the violinist had, on the 
night before, received five hundred dollars, as 
the proceeds of the concert just given, some- 
what aware of his habits, and wondering what 
had become of it, after his departure the friend 
instituted a superficial search through his 
room ; and there—a portion of it tucked into a 
corner of a violin case, and a portion of it 
thrown down with the garments he had just 
changed—was the whole five hundred dollars. 
A few years since—after a sort of triumphal 
progress through the larger towns of the 
United States, in which he was everywhere re- 
ceived with a ringing welcome, and where, in 
many instan the was decorated with 
biossoming arches and ns, and crowns of 
flowers and of the delicate young sprays of the 





velous difficulty of the finale, in which the vio- 


Norwegian spruce were suspended by invisible 


-long after he shall have 


threads above his head—Ole Bull withdrew 
from the concert platform, He has now, we 
understand, returned to it briefly, for the. pur- 
pose of obtaining a sum of mcney sufficient to 
raise a beacon on the us Norwegian 
coast. May success follow his endeavor! And, 
d from e 

may the sailors, listening to the wild music of 
the waves washing against the black and beet- 
ling shores, think of the Amphion-like strains 
to which that pharos rose, and give Ole Bull a 
second immortality in their hearts ! 








TREATMENT OF EMIGRANTS AT 
WARD'S ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


For many months past, a spirit of insubordi- 
nation has prevailed among the emigrants re- 
siding on Ward’s Island. They complained of 
insufficient accommodations, and the small 
amount and inferior quality of food furnished 
by the Commissioners of Emigration. The 
large number of fresh emigrants admitted dur- 
ing the winter added to the general discomfort, 
and intimations of approaching trouble were 
heard, but excited no special concern. 

On Monday, February 28th, however, the fire 
that had been smoldering broke out, Among 
the malcontents was 2 pauper poetaster named 
William Milton, whose inflammatory utterings 
in prose and verse are said to have incited the 
outbreak. To carry out their intentions suc- 
cessfully, the first thing the rioters wanted was 
a@ good grievance. This they believed they had 
in the oppression that compelled them to work 
for the bread they ate—at least to contribute 
something to their own sustenance by doing a 
little labor. They got up a mass meeting on 
Saturday, which was presided over by Stephen 
Meadow. At this meeting, Milton proposed a 
resolution, which was seconded by Alexander 
Merrick, and passed unanimously, that it was a 
horrid injustice to have to work without pay, 
and utterly degrading to Europeans of any 
spirit, and that they would not submit to it any 
longer. 

On Monday morning, a deputation of some 
three hundred men waited upon Mr. Leonard 
R. Welles, the superintendent, and informed him 
they would no longer submit to their grievances, 
and that he would be responsible for any result 
of further imposition. , Regarding this action 
as an act of insubordination, he ordered the two 
principal leaders under arrest. 

This was the crisis. The main body, who 
stood, until that moment, in reserve, came up 
menacingly, and demanded the release of the 
prisoners, their representatives. Mr, Welles, 
with such aid as he had at hand, consisting of 
some half-a-dozen officers of the institution, 
confronted the mob with drawn clubs and re- 
volvers, end kept them at bay for about an hour 
and a half, awaiting the arrival of a platoon of 
police from the Twelfth Precinct. Meantime 
the insurgents armed themselves with sticks, 
stones, pieces of iron, and everything they could 
pick up, and applied insulting epithets to their 
officers. A force of six policemen arrived about 
half-past ten o’clock, and, effecting a junction 
with the beleaguered officers, flanked the as- 
sailants and quickly everpowered them. Two 
hundred of them were immediately placed in a 
scow, and ignominiously hurried off the island. 
The men expelled lag.ed about the ferry for a 
short time, and with a “long, last, lingering 
look” at the walls which had sheltered them, 
dispersed. The ranks of the rioters compre- 
hended all nationalities. The German element 
was largely represented, though the moving 
spirits in the outbreak were Englishmen. 

The outbreak becoming knoWn, and the 
causes that led to it, the Legislature promptly 
appointed a Committee of Investigation. 

The examination developed facts that call 
loudly for a reform—one of which, forming a 
chief reason of complaint, is the subject of our 
illustration. Witnesses testified that not only 
was the food furnished in scanty quanties, and 
of an inferior quality, but that the emigrants 
were obliged to eat without knives, forks, or 
spoons. One of their meals may thus be de- 
scribed, and may reasonably be taken as a mat- 
ter of general practice, before.the committee 
commenced the investigation: A row of tin 
platters were placed on either side of a long 
deal table, before which the women were seated 
on forms, the men having previously-had their 
meal, Diminutive, dirty bits of meat, that 
might be either beef or mutton, flanked by a 
ladleful of boiled oatmeal, thin, and nau- 
seating in appearance, hid the sheen of the tin 
plates ; the cups of white, weak, watery soup 
flanked the plates, and a slice of bread, of step- 
mother cut, was the piece de resistance. Nota 
knife, fork or spoon was to be seen on the ta- 
ble. The women looked up with cheerful faces, 
as they entered, and while the latter stood by 
speculating as to how the food was to be dis- 
posed of, they commenced to eat. 

The women sunk their (too often dirty) 
fingers in the mush, grabbed a piece of the 
meat, and ate ravenously. There were some, 
however, pinched, hungry-looking creatures, 
who drank down the swill called soup from 
their tins, ate the bread, and left the meat and 
mush untasted. Each piece of bread weighed 
four ounces; the meat on each plate three 
ounces. The spectacle of the unfortunate wo- 
men daubing their hands in the slimy food, and 
struggling to get it to their eager mouths, was 
too much for the committee. The committee 
stigmatized the arrangement, in no measured 
terms, as rankwnismanagement. 


ventilated, and are supplied with four wash- 
basins only. The towels, which seldom exceed 
six in number, have to bear the rubbing of at 
least six hundred faces every day for an entire 
week. 

The investigation has been most thorough, 
and it is hoped the Legislature will order the 
Commissioners to institute immediate reforms, 

The public will agree with the Superintend- 
ent that it is wrong the Commissioners shvuld 





be compelled to receive, every winter, hundreds 


The barracks where the men live are badly: 


of idle, worthless fellows, who are always com- 
plaining, awd sometimes cause the officers to 
neglect those who are worthy. 

If those who make the Island their home 
could be. furnished with steady work of some 
kind, the causes of disturbance would be greatly 
diminished. 








NEWS PREVITIES. 


Senator Hamu has just given $100 toa 
town library in Maine. 


Tue Rhode Island Republicans have nomi- 
nated next year’s State officers. 


Newsuryport, Mass.,and Knoxville, Tenn., 
are each to have a Board of Trade. 


Tne weekly returns of the Bank of England 
show an increase of £56,200 in bullion. ‘ 


A Connecticut clergyman is lecturing on 
the Fossil Remains of New England Society. 


Tue Mechanics’ Bank of St. Louis resumed 
specie payment. It has about $50,000 circulation. 


Tre Wisconsin Legislature has passed a bill 
restricting considerably the pardoning power of the 
governor. 


Tue arrival of a letter caused a distributor 
of tracts to make tracks from a Missouri town the 
other day. 


Ir cost $80,000 lust year to bring our su 
ply of peaches from Jersey City to this side of the 
‘orth River. 


Tue Virginia Legislature has passed the 
Homestead Exemption bill, exempting $2,000 in prop- 
erty from execution. 

Tue New Jersey Assembly unanimously re- 
jected a bill granting divorces from persons who have 
been insane ten years. 


Esenrzer Lane, one of the founders of the 
Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, died at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, on Tuesday, aged 77. 


Tue Yale Navy are to have a barge race 
about the Ist of June, and a shell race during Presen- 
tation Week, the latter on Saltenstall Lake 


Four young ladies and a young man were 
recently baptized in Rum River, Minnesota, while 
the thermometer marked 12 deg. below zero. 


Water Brown and Henry Coulter have 
signed articies to row a five-mile race for $2,000 and 
the championship, at Poughkeepsie, June 30th. 


Tue State valuation of Maine has increased 
from $162,158,581 in 1860, to $219,666,504 in 1870. The 
number of polls in 1860 was 127,899 ; im 1870, 143,195. 

Tue Virginia Historical Society reorganized 
at Richmond, on the 10th inst. H Biair Grigsby 
was chosen President, and Thomas e Wyman, 
retary. 

PR Poe | Legislature has passed the 
req foreign insurince companies, doing bus- 
iness in that State, to deposit $100,000 with the State 


. ee eee, alias Stoughton, who, a 
ew , dangerously stabbed in 
Cincinnati, has been sentenced to AF 3h, 
prison ment in the Penitentiary. 

Tue Democracy of Newcastle, Del., have 
determined that they will not ask a to vote 
but if a negro asks for one of their tick- 
not rudely refuse to give it to him, 


Tue Northern Pacifie and the Lake Supe- 
rior and a Railroad = have made 
at Duluth, Minn, for the manufacture mairoes 
Aw ordipance now before the Chicago City 

are 


Council provides that when poisons or 
sold, the name and age of the patient, and the 
or St ie Ginease, maust be written Gn the 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER near Greenfield, Ind., 
named Dunn, on the 9th inst., struck one of his 
ars, named Gadot, on the head with an iron poker, 
from the effeets of which he died. Dunn has been 


Goop reports continue te eome from the 
Japanese colony in California, and they promise to 
exhibit at least five chests of tea at the next State 
i, — year’s growth, from the plants set out 


‘A wrirer in the Utica “Herald” says that 


a caref considered plan has been dev for se- 
curing a trustworthy of all the soldiers from 
Che County who host their lives in the late war 


for the Union, 


A tetrer from Monrovia, February 3, sa 
that a large number of the leading citizens of Libesia 


have been hold lately to discuss 

sition of the — Ft .. the Repubiie of : 

the United States, er 
Tue Newark “ Advertiser” reports thattwo 


Tvohy ian wh ‘was shagea in nen’ 

main' his 7 

though =~ —— legals sy, 
THe Gane Jury of Cincinnati have found 

an indictment for shooting intent to against 

ag apy Et oe 

tempted to arrest him, T 


ConourRENT resolutions were introduced in 
the apy! sy asking ~ 
favor the a bill p f 
tbe Foal af ie phe of lvoe tes 
per acre to aciual setflers. 
Samug. N. Pixe of New York, proposes to 


build a grand hotel and opera house in Cincin’ on 
rey ty — 2 iy which the great Davidson f is 
to , On certain conditions. He estimates the 
cost of the building at $2,500,000, 


Art the Liverpocl (Eng.) races on the 10th 
inst., the Liverpool Spring Cup was won by Col. For- 
ona b. ©. L = by Oaractacus out of Traffic. 

rd Falmou' c. Kingcraft, by King Tom out of 
Woodcraft, continues to be the favorite for the Derby. 


A New Orveans paper laments the decline 
COs Be 2 Oe ee , that while it has in- 
creased to more than four hundred members, candor 
com the admission that not one-fourth of t»°~ 
are lawyers in the true sense of the term, bu* 
attorneys for claims. 


A peputation of colored men fro 
Hedi muilieary’ protection from the Ontrases ur oblinx 
military pro OR the ou of outlaws 
and others. The President said the stationing of 
troops would be referred to the Secretary, but that fn- 
ce with the civil law would require serious 
consideration. 


A FoUR-HORSE team, attached to,a heavy 


wagon, backed over a hill and rolled and over 
down the n perpendicular bluff, a of 
seventy-five feet, at Omaha, on They 
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GOLDEN WEDDING. 
By Mas. Harriet Prescott SPOFFORD. 


Firty years together! 
Fifty years of summer life, 
Sunshine and happy weather. 


Fifty years unparted, 
Every smile that wreathed his lips 
Making her glad-hearted. 


All the long wayfaring, 
Every trouble in the path 
Half made joy by sharing. 


Blessed beyond all sorrow— 
Fifty years of earth to-day, 
Eternal heaven to-morrow ! 








THREE CASTS’ FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART I.—THE RUSSIAN SERF. 


CHAPTER XIV.—-THE SILENT WATCHER IN THE 
GRAY OF EVENING —IDENTIFICATION—START- 
ING UPON THE TRAIL—BIDDING UNCLE AND 
AUNT FAREWELL—A SLIGHT ERROR—HOW TO 
QUIET GRIEF—LOVE AND MEMORY. 


BROADLY round, the red gold of an August 
moon hung above the sweeping pine and dense 
underbrush, in the gray sky, above the road 
beyond Yerkowa. All was still and silent. 
The dark clouds that were rising slowly in the 
east argued the approach-of one of those fierce 
hurricanes, which are so common in this part of 
Russia, during the summer months. 

The only sound that broke on the calm of 
that still night—the time was nearly midnight, 
and the sun had been under the horizon for 
some two hours—was the occasional shrill 
scream of the night-hawk, as it swept blackly 
across the redly yellow lustre of the moon. 

Six months later, when ground and trees lay 
wrapt in the white embrace of a northern win- 
ter, the hoarse yelp of the half-famished wolf, 
or the flerce grow] of the bear, might have been 
heard in the desolate—because untilled and 
scarcely inhabited—tract of country, where the 
story at present leads us. Now, nothing living 
came to the ear save the sweeping voice of the 
wind and the scream of the lonely bird—no- 
thing moving could be seen but the veering 
wings of the hawk, and the flashing sparkle of 
the trembling fire-fly, which glanced into mo- 
mentary brilliance, under the distant firs or 
among the shadows of the reeds in the shallow 
stream, and then disap 

The sound of horses’ hoofs and the rapid 
wheels of a drosehky may be caught in the dis- 
tance, near the village, by any stray listener 
who chances to be lingering near it. 

There is one. 

Crouched in the dark shadow of a mass of 
rough, gray and ‘moss-covered rock, and half 
hidden in the rank grass which springs around 
its base, liesa man. As his features catch the 
moonlight, momentarily does the roughly dark 
and greasy beard glisten in it, The ferrety 
eyes are for a time clearly lit, and tell who he 
is. It is the Starost of Yerkowa—Mailowitz. 

“IT said they would not stop at the village” 
—he mutters to himself, as he conceals himself 
more closely in the shadow of the gray boulder. 
‘* Let me see that these are the birds I am wait- 
ing for, when they wing their way past.” 

In a few more minutes, the wheels of the 
carriage approach the spot where the serf is 
hidden. It is preceded, some fifty paces in ad- 
vance, by the mounted Cossacks of Sapichy 
Dolgorouki. Himself and Henri de Chateau- 
pers are riding immediately behind it. At no 
great distance from the two, follow Ivan and 
Alexovitch. 

Mailowitz held in his breath as the party 
swept speedily by. 

The treacherous .morass in which, as it may 
be remembered, the French nobleman had run 
such a risk of forever disappearing from the 
knowledge of his friends and acquaintances, 
lay stretched to their left, running into the 
dark shadows of the forest which rose upon its 
further side. 

The Frenchman had ridden forward, and bent 
his head by the side of the carriage, which, 
drawn by its four hardy Tartar horses, was roll- 
ing along, swiftly, upon the bank of the reed- 
grown stream, in which the reflection of the 
moon was broken by the rippling of the water 
into a thousand shimmering sparkles of flash- 
ing ligbt. 

‘This was the spot in which I first saw you 
—Fiodorowna !” he murmured. 

She had been weeping silently when he 
spoke, yet she heard him. With a sudden 
start, she raised her head in the shadow of the 
carriage.« Although the outlines of her fea- 
tures were concealed trom his sight, he could 
not but feel the impulsive gladness that leaped 
from her heart to her face. It told itself to 
him, in every ripple of the trembling music of 
her words—instinct as they were with her 
tears. 

“ The master is good to remember it.” 

Peering from his lurking-place, Mailowitz 
had seen them. Or if, perchance, the distance 
at which the droschky was from the rock in 
whose shadow he was hidden, and the uncer- 
tain light of the hour rendered his recognition 
a dubious one, the sound of Fiodorowna’s voice 
made His identification positive. 

Moreover, he had felt the tears in her 
troubled speech. Not being given to analytical 
observation, he had been unable to detect its 
undercurrent of tremulous love and joy. 

“ By St. Sergius!” he muttered—*“ it was al) 
I wanted. When his look told me that I was 
to follow and do what he had bidden me, of 
course, I had te obey him.” He did not own to 











in this instance at least, a purchased commod- 
ity. ‘‘ Now, that I hear the child has been cry- 
ing for leaving the mother and myself, it is all 
right.” 

Cautiously as the Starost had been speaking 
—his words had scarcely been above a whisper 
—the Russian count had overheard the mur- 
mour. 

He looked lazily round. 

Nothing was to be seen. So he rode on. 
Had the words come to his ears, he might have 
thought it worth while to search for the 
speaker. Well as he imagined he knew his 
“cher Paul,” he could not dream that, under the 
Boyard’s eye, as he had been until! their depar- 
ture, he had found the means to carry outa 
purpose—blacker even than he, a thorough 
Russ himself, could possibly have suspected. 
When the party had passed far enough for 
him to escape detection, Mailowitz rose. 

With a hurried shake of himself, like that of 
a sleuth-hound when his nose first strikes the 
trail, at a rapid run, he followed on the road. 
When the incidents previous to this had oc- 
curred, some eight or nine hours since, at Be- 
renzoff, it had been the intention of Monsieur 
de Chateaupers to leave the Boyard’s residence 
as speedily as possible. He was, however, un- 
avoidably detained for some three hours. The 
Countess Catharine had insisted upon the peas- 
ant-girl’s making the journey in the carriage 
which had borne herself from St. Petersburgh. 
It might be true that, unsuffering from her 
wound, Fiodorowna might have stridden a 
sturdy Russian pony—in those days, female 
equitation in her country, as in many parts of 
it, it does now, resembled among the serfs that 
of the male—and made an equal number of 
versts, in a given time, with any of her present 
male companions. But at present, as the 
Frenchman frankly acknowledged, this was 
out of the question. He was necessarily, there- 
fore, compelled to accept Catharine Dolgo- 
rouki’s offer. 

Besides, her husband had announced his in- 
tention of accompanying him. 

“ The Boyard”—he said to the young French- 
man—“ was by no means a man who would 
suffer the grass to grow beneath his feet, upon 
such an agreeable occasion as this undoubtedly 
was.” 

It must be unhesitatingly admitted that De 
Chateaupers had scarcely relished his accentua- 
tion of the word “‘agreeable.” When old Dim- 
itry had wished for his son’s- death by his 
guest’s hand, the desire could not have been 
aspersed as dictated either by personal ambi- 
tion or greed. In this instance, it was widely 
different. Sapichy Dolgorouki was the husband 
of the next heir to the Boyard, and were Paul 
Dimitry slain, would, through her, rival his 
uncle, Prince Dolgorouki, in power and po- 
sition. 

Nevertheless—what had he to do with this ? 
His only present annoyance was that the 
Russian noble, although a good soldier, by no 
means considered this affair momentous enough 
to force him to quit Rerenzoff, without stocking 
his temporary larder and cellar sufficiently to 
enable him to endure the kabak at which they 
might have to wait. 

“ Our inns "—he remarked pleasantly—“ are 
scarcely so luxurious or cleanly as a French 
drinking-shop. The last fault we are, of course, 
bound to endure. But a roast kid is always 
preferable to black bread, so you must allow 
the old man’s head kitchen-maid time to sup- 
ply our necessities.” 

The countess also insisted upon his breaking 
bread once more in. her father’s house, before 
he should quit it, as he then imagined, forever. 

However he might wish to have done so, he 
could not have refused this demand upon his 
patience. 

He felt chat Catharine Dolgorouki had the 
right to command him anything she willed, 
save the renunciation of his love. 

The Boyard was not present at that meal. 

No sooner had he learned the determination 
of the French gentleman and replied to it, than 
he had intimated to all that he desired to be 
alone with his son. Then, forthe first time, the 
baffled coward lifted his head. His eyes went 
to one spot, and a single look flashed from 
them. In another instant the door of Ivan 
Dimitry’s apartment had closed, and the father 
and son were alone. 

Neither, did Fiodorowna sit at the table with 
the countess and the other two tarriers in the 
Boyard’s household, who were so shortly to 
leave it. 

Upon the Frenchman’s inquiring for her, Ca- 
tharine had informed him that “she was then 
bidding her uncle and aunt farewell.” 

“And, of course, commending them to the 
care of all the Saints. But whether they will 
bother themselves with looking after so greasy 
and ruffianly-looking an individual as the Star- 
ost of Yerkowa ”—observed Sapichy, interjec- 
tively, raising his eyes from some wild pig with 
sauce piquante he was then discussing—** may 
be considered, doubtful.” 

Yet, the countess was wrong. 

Mailowitz had received and answered that 
silent and cautious glance from Paul Dimitry, 
and Ismaila was alone with her niece. 

Had the three doubted this, it would most 
assuredly have been because either they were 
not aware of the manner in which the amiable 
serf managed his spouse, or, possibly, from their 

being at the moment too far from the apart- 
ment in which the blue-eyed peasant-girl was 
replying to the mournful ejaculations and pa- 
thetic outcries of the “ mother” of her uncle, 

Probably, Fiodorowna may not previously 
have been aware how deeply her welfare had 
been interwoven with the heart-strings of fat 
highly estimable middle-aged female. 

Nor is this, altogether, jestingly said. 

The Muscovites—male and female alike—de- 
velop their feelings in the most insanely ex- 
travagant of manners. Nevertheless, family 
affection is both a posifive and a prodigious 
element in their natures. On this occasion, it 
came grandly into play. A stranger might 





himself that his obedience to Paul Dimitry, was, 





have imagined that Fiotorowna was about be- 





ing carted off to suffer death at the hands of 
an executioner, and Ismaila’s feelings were only 
quelled, at the moment of her departure, by a 
stratagem of the practical Sapichy’s. 

He threatened to summon the Boyard. 

Then, seating herself upon the grass in front 
of Berenzoff, she crooned out her grief more 
quietly. 

Lifted into the droschky by the Frenchman, in 
spite of her resistance, Fiodorowna was ten- 
derly embraced by Catharine Dolgorouki. Then, 
her husband and Monsieur de Chateaupers bade 
the countess “ adieu.” 

“ Bon camarade !” she said to the last-named 
with her winning smile—‘“ remember that I 
have given her to you.” 

She remained at the entrance of the hall, 
watching them while they swept down the low 
hill on which Berenzoff stood. As the figures of 
the Moujik and Alexovitch disappeared round its 
base, she turned away with a low and wailing 
outcry. Placing her hand—the one belonging 
to her partially maimed arm—upon the lintel of 
the doorway, as though to steady her weaken- 
ing steps, she broke into a wildly piteous ex- 
clamation, 

“Oh! How I love the girl!” After a long 
pause, she cried aloud—* St. Paul grant that 
the curse has been lifted from Ivan.” 

She had spoken in French. 

None of the numerous serfs of her father 
who vere standing near her—they had ga- 
thered from every portion of his rambling, 
huge dwelling, to do honor to his parting guests 
—understood a word which she had said. It 
was singular that, even now, no thought of the 
brother she had once loved, and afterwards 
pitied, arose to her thought. Her pride and 
her trouble—whatever the last may have been 
—seemed to have blotted him entirely, for the 
moment, from her mind. 





CHAPTER XV.— BEFORE DAWN—QUEER CONVER- 
SATION AND FOOD FOR THOUGHT-—-AN UNPER- 
CEIVED RESEMBLANCE—UNPLEASANT ADVICE— 
THE STORM—WHO GOES THERE—A VISION OF 
BEAUTY—CHANCE OF SHELTER—THE PREVIOUS 
TARRIER-—SUPPER—WAKING AND WATCHING, 


THE wind was blowing more coolly, some 
hour previously to the time at which the sun 
might, at the present season, be expected to 
rise. 

It was evident that the travelers would have 
but little chance of seeing it, for although it was 
now barely past three, and the moon must have 
been still high in the heaven, not a straggling 
beam crept to them through the interlacing 
branches of the forest— or, more properly, 
stunted reach of scrubby-oak, dwarf-chestnut 
and pine—through which they were riding. 
They were, as yet, scarcely a verst beyond Yer- 
kowa. It may be remembered that they now 
found themselves in the worst portion of the 
road to St. Petersburgh. Sapichy Dolgorouki 
had pointed out the signs of the approaching 
storm to his companion, and for the last twenty 
minutes, they had been rapidly making their 
way, as they best could. ‘Neither of them had 
spoken for some time. When the French no- 
bleman had last found space in the road to ad- 
vance to the side of the carriage, he had ad- 
dressed Fiodorowna. Receiving no answer, he 
had imagined that the girl slept. He had, then, 
again returned to the side of the Russian. 

After a long pause of silence, almost un- 
broken, save by the tramp of the horses and 
the wheels of the carriage—for the breeze pre- 
viously alluded to, had almost deadened into 
a calm—De Chateaupers suddenly spoke. 

** Tt is very singular.” 

“What are you alluding to ?” inquired Sapi- 
chy, with a coolness that betrayed how little 
interest he felt in the answer. 

Campaignng had given him a profound in- 
difference to general speculations upon a march, 
when he fancied the enemy were out of striking 
distance. 

The Frenchman had evidently been only 
thinking aloud. He, however, at once replied. 

“*T confess myself unable to comprehend how 
Fiodorowna could have acquired my language ?” 

It was an odd laugh that Sapichy gave. 

“ May I ask, why ?” 

“Neither her uncle nor her aunt understand 
a single word.” 

“Are you sure?” The French gentleman 
started. “I do not say that they do—remem- 
ber. But the Russ has keen ears, and what he 
once knows, he can keep to himself, when he 
chooses.” 

“ And, you think, then——” 

“ Nothing—becanse, I know nothing. But I 
can lay my finger upon one serf of old Dimitry’s, 
who—although I never heard him speak a word 
of French—knows it as well as the girl does.” 

“ Who is it ?” 

“ Podatchky !” 

* Impossible.” 

“ As you may choose to think—mon cher! I 
am sure he does. And so, you wish to know 
how Fiodorowna learnt it.” 

“Tf you are able to tell me.” 

“ Par Dieu! Monsieur de Chateaupers! I 
only guess,” 

“In what way—then ?” 

“Her mother was French.” 

The Frenchman was astonished. His com- 
panion could not see this, but he understood it 
from the tone of his reply. 

“And she, then, was married to the brother 
of Mailowitz ?" 

* Peste ! I did not say so.” 

“ Pray—Sapichy ! explain yourself.” 

“Did you really imagine I thought the old 
Tartar thief is related to her ?” 

‘From what you said—I certainly did.” 

‘Compare the two—mon cher !” 

Henri de Chateaupers could not avoid laugh- 
ing at the contrast thus suggested. He, how- 
ever, remembered the laméntations of Ismaila, 
and was unable to refrain from saying—* but, 
his wife’s tears———” 

‘Russ eyes are like barrels,” interrupted 
Dolgorouki, “You only need to draw the 





spiggot.” 


“Upon my word, you are complimentary to 
your countrymen—” observed the French noble- 
man. 

“T know them—” replied his companion, with 
the sententious philosophy of a man of the 
world. After saying which, he added—“ her 
singular likeness must have struck you as 
curious.” 

“Likeness! To whom?” 

“Catharine—my wife !” 

At first,¢upon hearing this, the count had 
well-nigh indulged in an exclamation of deri- 
sion. The eyes of the Countess Dolgorouki were 
darkly hazel. They almost rivaled, in their in- 
tense fire, the sable beads which flamed beneath 
the white eyebrows of the Boyard. What re- 
semblance was there between these and those 
heavenly blue eyes which had first ensnared 
his fancy’? Besides, the form of the serf was 
fuller and more healthily developed than that 
of the grande dame. Yet—the delicate oval of 
either face—something ia the expression of each 
mouth—the severe humility of Fiodorowna’s 
manner which approximated faintly to the oc- 
casional flerce pride which characterized that 
of Catharine Dolgorouki—at once, all, recurred 
to him. 

He would not answer. 

His companion, as he did not reply, continued 
speaking. ‘Once or twice, I have thought 
that Catharine suspected it. Ce cher Paul—” 
he added, emphasizing the name with sardonic 
contempt—* does not, of course.” 

* And you positively belieye——” 

“T undoubtedly do—that she is a love-child 
of the Boyard’s, a by-blow of Ivan Dimitry’s.” 

A long pause here occurred. Henri de Chat- 
eaupers had been dreaming during the past few 
hours—of what, he scarcely knew. But, the 
blue-eyed girl had been capriciously mixed with 
every thought. Her self-sacrifice, in thrusting 
herself between him and the rapier of Paul 
Dimitry, had kindled his feelings into a far 
deeper intensity. He had been coloring for 
himself a strange future, and one even stran- 
ger for the fair serf. But this—the devil! How 
could he expose himself to the caustic mockery 
of a Sapichy Dolgorouki? How could he en- 
dure the contemptuous raillery of men mov- 
ing in the class of life to which himself and he, 
both, belonged. 

‘*My friend !” proceeded the Russian gravely, 
after allowing him sufficient time to digest the 
unpleasant idea he had just placed before him 
—‘it occurred to me, that it was right you 
should know this. Although I may have but a 
few years the advantage of you in age, I am, 
in knowledge of the great world—pardon me 
for saying so—considerably older. Yet you 
know, a8 well as I do, that among men, like 
mates with like. Blue blood should mix with 
that of its own color, or, at all events, with an 
equally clear stream. The veins of the wife of 
the Great Peter may have lacked descent, but 
not purity. Am I uaderstood.” 

* Yes—Count Dolgorouki.” 

“ That is well.” 

Again, they rode on in silence. 

It was singular that this man should have 
pierced the veil in which the young French- 
man’s intentions had been concealed, even from 
his own eyes. Worldly as he was, he—alone 
of the inmates of Berenzoff—had read the im- 
pulse which was urging on.a spirit so much 
fresher and younger than his own. Even more 
singular was it, that he had troubled himself to 
warn him. The truth is, that however cour- 
tier-like the heart of the Russian may have 
been-—however subtle and crafty—he was, 
nevertheless, a soldier and a brave one. He 
may not have entirely appreciated the chivalry 
of the young man’s action with regard to the 
son of the Boyard. But, he certainly did the 
“pluck ” which had given the coward a chance 
to redeem himself. On this account, he had 
been moved to prevent his committing himself 
in such an unwise and unsuitable—as far as he 
knew—manner. 

When Sapichy had displayed, with a delicacy 
for which De Chateaupers had assuredly not 
given him credit, his own hidden heart to him, 
the young nobleman admitted all. There was 

e to marvel at that he did not continue the 
subject. Neither did his companion wonder 
that he refrained from doing so. 

The horse-track—for it could not be dignified 
with the name of road—had, during the pre- 
ceding conversation, become rougher and more 
difficult, while the darkness around them was 
even denser than it had before been. Some 
light was afforded by the torches carried by the 
Cossacks in advance, and a dim lantern swing- 
ing in front of the droschky, but this only served 
to render the surrounding gloom blacker and 
more palpable. It was only broken by the red 
gleam catching upon the bare larch and pine- 
stems, which stood out, ghost-like, in the mass 
of opaquely heavy green, whose vague shadow 
blackly surrounded them. 

With restless start and unquiet plunge, the 
Arab that the Frenchman was mounted on, 
marked hig growing uneasiness. 

* Be quiet—Starbeam !” 

“A pleasant name, but by no means, too 
true an one, in our present position "—jecred 
Dolgoronki, Then he added, with a sudden 
oath—* here—it is, at last.” 

Before he had uttered these words, the bolt 
had blazed from above the forest, and the whole 
of the narrow road was lit up by that streak oi 
living fire. 

As he concluded them, the voice of the thun- 
der rolled around upon every side. 

So dazzlingly clear and sharp had been the 
burst of that whitely sudden radiance, that, for 
the instant, they were all awed into silence by 
it—all, indeed, but Sapichy. 

“Who was that ?” 

The words rose on their ears as the thunder 
died away. 

‘* What does my lord mean ?” asked the Monu- 
jue Ivan, who was only a few paces behind the 
Russian count and the Frenchman. 

“A man is passing through the trees, on our 
right.” 





There could be little doubt, that—so strange 
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did this circumstance appear to him—he would 
have ordered his Cossacks to dismount and 
hunt up this singular wayfarer, but for the 
trouble and discomfort of the situation of his 
own party. The Arab stallion of the count had 
started, and was plunging violently, in that in- 
tense dread which some horses feel at the out- 
break of a tempest as frightful as this one prom- 
ised to be. 

The falling raip swept down, in rushing sheets 
of water, through the trees, driven by the lash- 
ing breath of the storm which had so suddenly, 
if not so unexpectedly, burst upon them. 

Fear had seized upon the animals attached 
to the vehicle, and the serfs who rode two of 
them, had dismounted and were busily en- 
gaged with angry blows and yells in stilling 
rather than calming their terror. As for the 
Russian horse of Dolgorouki, and those of the 
Moujik, Alexowitch, and his two Cossacks, these 
had thrust out their necks and thrown their 
shaggy ears backward— enduring the wind, the 
rain and the blinding glare of the lightning, 
with that dogged resolution under unavoidable 
suffering, which is so characteristic of Tartar 
nature, whether human or animal. 

At length, Starbeam was quieted by the 
French gentleman, who dismounted. After- 
wards, throwing his cloak across the eyes of 
the stallion, he advanced to the door of the car- 

e 


The almost unbrokenly continuous flashes of 
glaring fire painted a vision to him, which, lit- 
tle opportunity as he then had to realize its 
marvelous beauty, he never forget. Through 
the open top of the droschky, which no one as 
yet had thought of covering, the sheeted water 
had fallen drencbhingly upon the head and 

* shoulders of Fiodorowna. Like a Naiad, or the 
fabulous Undine of the German poets, with the 
pearly drops flashing from her hair and cheek 
in that ghastly and varying radiance—her blue 
eyes gleaming in its steely light—she was at- 
tempting with her unwounded arm to force 
open the door. 

“What are you trying to do—child ?” 

* To. assist my master.” 

* Sit still”—he said, imperiously, anger 
mingling with annoyance in his voice. Then 
pushing her back into the interior of the 
vehicle, he shouted out—‘‘Ivan! where are 
you ?” m 

The ringing cry was heard through the roar 
ot the stogm. 

In a short time, Ivan had improvised an awn- 
ing of sheepskins across the top of the open 
carriage under his directions, which might 
partially, protect the girl against the fury of the 
elements, She was wondering that he—her 
master—should thus care for the comfort of his 
serf, It seemed to her, that time had rolled 
back with her for more than a thousand years. 
Was she not the princess in the old Scandina- 
vian tale, which she had been told, when a very 
child, of Thorskoff and Idris? Surely, this was 
not reality. Rather, was it a dream of delight? 
The pelting fury of the tornado—the wild whirl 
of the mad blast—the cold shimmer of the 
driving lightning, counted as nothing, when she 
saw him, the master whom she began to believe 
she actually adored, thinking only of her com- 
fort, her ease and her security. 

Meanwhile, Sapichy being in love with no- 
body—at any rate, nobody who was then pres- 
ent—had been questioning his attendants. 

Fortunately, the serfs who acted as drivers, 
or rather postillions to the vehicle, had origin- 
ally been born in this part of the country. One 
of them—who had been, as the Russians name 
the inhabitants of a village—“ a child” of Yer- 
kowa, remembered a hut, some half a mile, 
more or less, further on. It lay some fifty yards 
to the left of the road, within the forest, 

“No one has lived in it—master! in my 
memory.” 

**T do not intend to live in it—Erikler !” 

** It will be a miserable shelter.” 

‘** But, better than none.” 

“The man who dwelt there, when I was a 
boy—master ! was eaten up by wolves.” 

‘*In the winter—ass !” 

Having bestowed upon Erikler this compli- 
mentary epithet, the Russian announced to his 
French friend, the chance which he had dis- 
covered of obtaining a few hours’ shelter. 

Orders were immediately given to continue 
their journey. In the face of the wind and tem- 
pest, they resumed their road. 

It was, however, with far more difficulty, that 
they were now able to continue it. At times, 
the gusts of the storm swept through the dense 
undergrowth of the forest with such headlong‘ 
violence, that they were compelled abruptly to 
come to a sudden halt. Had they not done so, 
they might have been hurled against the gaunt 
and knotted trunks which stood aroundthem, 
like scattered and dwarfish pillars in some 
heathen temple. At times, one of these col- 
umnar stems would be uptorn from its roots 
and projected by the fury of the blast through 
the surrounding trees. It’s crashing fall, as it 
struck them, or the close turf strewn with the 
brown spikes from the firs, might be heard even 
through the vo ce of the tempest. 

More than once, too—Nay !. again and again, 
were Monsieur de Chateaupers.and the Moujik 
of Wolinski obliged to throw their force against 
the tottering off-side of tlhe droschky, to prevent 
its being overthrown by the strength of the 
rushing blast. . 

Scarcely did there appear to be an intermis- 
sion of a single moment, in the blaze of the 
white flame and the rolling roar of the thun- 
der. 

After a continuous struggle for more than 
an hour, they at last reached the point in the 
road, from which the hut should be visible. 

‘“See—master ! There it is.” 

As Erikler said this, Sapichy saw that it was 


80. 

It may fairly be granted, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, to Henri de Chateampers who had 
walked beside the vehicle the whole of this last 
half-mile, as well as to the Russian count, the 
presence of their temporary haven was decid- 
edly agrecahle. 








Whether it was so to Fiodorowna or not, it 
would be impossible to say. 

With the close of that night’s journey, would 
her dream of delight still continue? Is she to 
sleep on, or to awake from it—to enjoy an 
eternity of rapture, or to wail over the memory 
of the loving dream which may then have 
passed away? Was it to be, forever, the glory 
of her being, or no more than the quenched 
beauty of an unforgotien hour ? 

Scarcely did it seem that it was to be the 
last, as she felt his arms lift her from the ve- 
| hicle—where it stood in the roughly storm-trod 
road—and bear her across the sodden sward 
toward the dilapidated interior of the ruined 
cottage. 

At any other time, or rather in any other 
weather than the present, the traveler would 
scarcely have noticed it. Most certainly, even 
in the Russia of that period, he would not have 
selected it for a tarrying place. 

It seemed to have formerly been a tolerably 
large dwelling, divided, as it still was, indeed, 
into two apartments. In the outer of these, the 
roughly hewn and dove-tailed logs that con- 
stituted the walls of the hut, were distinctly 
visible. The moss and sandy plaster which 
had once fillled the interstices between them, 
had completely disappeared. By some former 
tarrier within its walls, a pile of torn branches 
and logs had been heaped together in the spot 
which had formerly been occupied by the stove. 
Right above it, in the roof, was the hole in- 
tended for vent or chimney. 

But, what did this mean ? 

Erikler and the other Cossack still remained 
near the doorway. The Moujik Ivan had how- 
ever brought in the horn-covered lantern which 
hung in front of the carriage. 

“ Bring the light, here—” cried Dolgorouki as 
he stood beneath the chimney. 

Taking it from the hands of the serf, he bent 
down over the piled logs, which have been 
mentioned as lying heaped wp beneath it. 
These he examined, with something of the same 
care a backwoodsman might display, if his sense 
was quickened by a possible anticipation of dan- 
ger. Then, he looked up at Monsieur de Cha- 
teaupers. The young man had already allowed 
his fair burden—not without experiencing a 
strong disinclination to do so—to support her- 
self upon her own feet. 

“Tt seeems that we have not been the first 
arrival here, to-night.” 

“ Why do you say that ?” 

*“T have been a soldier and chased runaways 
before now. This wood is all wet, It has just 
been brought in. Had we reached the hut ten 
minutes later, we might have found a roaring 
fire.” 

The Frenchman smiled, indifferently. “ What 
do you think, then ?” 

“That it was placed here by the fellow I 
caught a glimpse of, for a moment, just as the 
storm broke upon us.” 

‘“* Why did the poor devil leave ?” 

“ Why should he be here—at all ?” 

Henri de Chateaupers had thought his ques- 
tion conclusive, and when his companion asked 
him this, he responded— 

“Tam no good hand at divination.” 

With an unpleasant smile the Russian said— 
“Tf Ivan Dimitry were not looking after his 
precious son, I would bid you have a care for 
your skin, at least, until we reach St. Peters- 
burgh.” 

“You count him—coward as he may be—at 
too low a value—Sapichy !” 

“ And you, at too high an one.” 

Dolgorouki’s contempt for his French friend’s 
lack of prudence was, to the full, as pronounced 
as the young man’s superb disdain for his over- 
caution. 

Meanwhile, the Moujik with considerable dif- 
ficulty, had managed to coax the wet wood into 
a respectably brisk flame. Equally certain is it 
that had the French and Russian noblemen 
failed to have been present, no care for the girl 
or his own companions would have induced him, 
or these last, to have wasted one drop of corn- 
brandy in quickening it. The native proverb 
says, ‘the eye of the master makes sure work.” 
In this case, it was so. As the bright tongues 
of flame crept, lickingly along the wood, the 
steam from the damp garments of the party 
also began to rise. Henri de Chateaupers 
turned to make room for Fiodorowna, nearer 
the cheering blaze. 

Qn doing so, he saw that the face of the 
peasant-girl, in that crimson glare—it seemed 
to make each separate feature harsh and dis- 
tinct—had settled into a gloomily rigid ex- 
pression. 

“ Are you grieving, already—child ?” 

As the vexed, although gentle tone of the 
young man’s words dispelled her unwelcome 
reverie—she looked up in his face, and smiled. 

“The master is wrong.” 

“What, then, knitted your brow— Fivdo- 
rowna?” 

He was fast losing the trouble which had 
been called up within him, by the warning 
words of the subtle-Russian. His voice was 
like a song of love to the blue-eyed serf, whose 
blushes were vailed bythe leaping red of the 
fire-light. 

““T heard the words of Sapichy Dolgorouki, 
and I tell the master that he is right—” she an- 
swered, whisperingly. . 

After the party had partaken of supper—it 
would be needless to say that the male serfs 
had to wait, until the Russian and French noble- 
men, With the girl, had discussed the food which 
had been secured by the provident foresight of 
the former—all of them, save Henri de Chateau- 
pers, retired to rest. 

He had borrowed, without scruple, the costly 
sable cloak of his companion from the leather 
packing-case of the carriage which he had ex- 
amined in spite of the still drenching storm, 
With this and the various sheepskins, he had 
made a resting-place for Fiodorowna. 

“ Where will the master sleep ?” she asked, 

“Trouble yourself for yourself—child!” he 
replied sharply, for he saw Dolgorouki’s keen 
| gray eyes fixed upon him. Then, ashamed of 








his own shame-faced fear, he touched her brow 
with his lips, and looked almost defiantly into 
the face of the brother-in-law of his late rival. 
“Sleep and rest=Fiodorowna !” he murmured, 
with feeling. ‘You suffered to save me. I will 
watch for you.” 

All was so strangely novel to the serf, that 
with her blue eyes distended in her loving 
astonishment, she shrouded her form in the sa- 


from the fading embers of the fire. 

“Then you do not intend to slumber?” de- 
manded Sapichy, who had overheard him, as 
he threw himself carelessly upon the ground. 

“ No, count "—said the young man gravely. 
“T have to think over what you have told me.” 

‘By St. Paul—when a captain wakes, the 
soldiers may rest.” 

Turning, he ejaculated a brief order to the 
two Cossacks, and the drivers of the vehicle, 
who had been attending to their horses. They 
immediately stretched themselves on the 
earthen floor behind him, against the wall. 
Reeollecting himself, the French nobleman 
turned to the Moujik. 

** Have you seen to Starbeam—lIvan ?” 

“ As well as I could—master.” 

Under the projecting eaves of the wooden 
ruin, sheltered as much as possible from the 
storm, the stallion had been fastened. On 
hearing the voice of the count, he neighed, as if 
to inform him he had partially recovered from 
his terror. 

“You—lIvan, had better sleep, too.” Seeing 
that the other serf of Wolinski did not lie down 
with him, De Chateaupers added—‘and you, 
Alexowitch—also.” 

After saying this, he stept toward the door- 
way of the hut, and gazed out upon the still 
rapidly falling rain, as it was now more rarely 
lit by the occasional flashes, which, from time 
to time, seanred the dark shadows of the wood 
that stretched into the blackness around him. 

He was followed by the lynx-like gaze of his 
second, It rested upon him as he stood there, 
with an amused expression of sarcastic scorn. 

This gradually faded out with the dying 
light from thg smoldering logs. Then, the 
keen eyes closed and opened, and closed again 
in slumber. But while they were doing so, his 
lips unconsciously muttered the last mocking 
impression which had crossed that worldly 
brain— 

“May his mother be defiled, but the French 
fool is more in love than I thought.” 

Low as those hesitating words were, the 
only ears that caught their contemptuous sig- 
nificance were those of the still unslumbering 
girl, Her young heart throbbed wildly, and 
her cheeks tingled, and her closed eyes flamed 
under their lids, hot and scorchingly, as she 
heard them. She had this day felt, for the 
first time, that he whom she loved, also, loved 
her. If she should have erred, she would, on 
discovering it, have died. Haply, had she 
been a free woman, she might merely, in such 
a case, have broken her heart; and broken 
hearts are easily patched. As a serf, love was 
part and parcel of her life. What else had she 
to live for? What else was left her from the 
joys, the passions, the troubles and the griefs 
of maidhood or of matronhood? She counted 
nothing of the sorrows which must stir the love 
of a noble for a serf—such love as she had 
heard of. Where and from whom had she 
heard it? What matters? Did not Sapichy 
Dolgorouki, the wise, crafty and sagacious 
husband of her young mistress—No, not her 
mistress any longer—confirm all she already 
believed? Yes! Joy of joys—joy unspeakable ! 
Her loved one loved her. 

And what was the man she loved, and who 
loved her, at this time thinking of? 

True—he did love her. But it must be 
owned, that, at present, his love was of a widely 
different class from hers. Twice had she saved 
his life. She was now ready to abandon her 
own to him. All he would, he might have 
from her, without taking her at God’s hands— 
for could a serf wed with a noble, or a noble 
plight his troth at the altar with aserf? For 
some four or perchance six hours that day— 
the day which had just ended—so moved had 
he been by the voluntary danger she had incur- 
red for him, that he had actually determined, 
spite of her serfhood, to make her truly and 
holily his wife. Yet, now, the words of one 
man—a man whom, assuredly, he did not love, 
nor, possibly, even respect—had ehanged his 
will. He loved her—oh, yes, very certainly— 
he was sure he loved her. But what was it that 
Catharine Dolgorouki had, some days since, 
hinted to him? Why, of course, he could and 
would and did love her. He would never 
marry. Faith, truth, love—all but the wed- 
ding-ring he would give her. That was de- 
cided. 

So, they had separately agreed upon their 
course of action—she to abandon all and take 
nothing—he to receive all and give little. 

It was almost a pity that the greasy serf— 
her uncle—who was now watching him through 
the close and columnar trunks of the pines 
which stretched around that lonely hut in the 
broad forest, with his rough red hair and coarse 
clothing dripping with the waves of the storm, 
which were already ebbing, had not thrown his 
fears from him, Those handsome hazel eyes 
had not detected him. No,.although more 
than a dozen times Mailowitz had unsheathed 
his knife, and sheathed if again with a dread 
that the young Frenchman had seen it flash as 
his glance fell upon the spot in which the serf 
had concealed himself. 

But, at last, the clouds passed away, gradually 
unvailing the clear azure of the morning. The 
sun might already be felt in that green and 
brown wilderness. 

“You have watched faithfully—mon cher /” 
said Sapichy, as, refreshed by his three hours’ 
sleep, he laid his-muscularly long and thin 
fingers upon the shoulder of Henri de Chateau- 

rs. 


pe 
He had awakened the nearest serf to the 
spot on which he had been lying, with a vigor- 





ous kick, as he had passed his sleeping body. 


blesand stretched herself at some short distance’ 


Mailowitz had heard the movement, the spring 
of the sleeper to his feet, and his-tollo 
ejaculation of discomfort. When the Russian 
gentleman appeared in the doorway, there was 
nothing to be seen by his sharp glance but the 
weary figure of his French friend, the dripping 
carriage, and the pillars of the pine forest 
scattered on every side. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Dore intends to illustrate “'The Arabian 
Nights.” 

General Woo. bequeathed $2,000 to Gen- 
eral Hardee, 


Marie Tacrront, the danseuse, died - re- 
cently in Austria. 


Senator Revers is a warm advocate of the 
temperance cause, 


GarrBaLpi's physician gives him but six 
months more to live. 


Cuartes Ecan has bequeathed $1,000,000 
to the Dublin charities, 


A Paris merchant has sued ex-Queen Isa- 
bella for a debt of $5,000. 


Tue King of Prussia wants to become Em- 
peror of North Germany. 


Tue King and Queen of Greece are to visit 
Denmark and Russia in the spring. 


OL.ivier is named as successor to Larmar- 
tine’s chair in the French Academy. 


Tae Empress Eugenie will pass a few weeks 
this spring at the island of Madeira. 

Tue story of the contemplated marriage of 
the Queen of d is again revived. 


Tue new issue of fifty cent notes are to bear 
the bust of the late Secretary Stanton. 


Sewarp says he heard or saw nothing, dur- 
his travels, that was not absolutely splendid, ~ 


Victor Emanvet will visit Vienna in April, 
and in all probability extend his trip to Berlin. 


Miss Annre Carey has been selected to 
travel with Adelina Patti in her American tour. 


Tue Sultan is anxious to visit Western Eu- 
rope again, but his Minister will not let him go. 


‘THERE is a rumor that General Upton is to 
relieve General Pitcher in command at West Point. 


Mr. E. M. Spencer, one of the oldest jour- 
nalists of Cincinnati, is said to have become insane. 


Tue report that Mr. Goldwin Smith is to 
— ngland is denied by that gentleman him- 
self. 


x 
* Tue Rev. 8S. B. Hroiiieg, 4 Fama. years 
of the Five Points , as re- 
rod te — ve ome justry, re 


Tue rumor is renewed that Postinester 
= Creswell will soon resign and accept a for- 


Tue Prince of the Asturias, the legitimate 
heir of the Crown of Spain, is an ill-mannered and 
illiterate boy. 


James W. Mason, a mulatto planter of Chi- 
cot county, Ark., has been nominated to the Senate 
for Minister to Liberia. 


Count Bismarck has had a dispute over the 
bill of the doctor who attended his son, severely 
wounded in a student’s duei. 


Montcomery Buiarr has resurrected himself 
and announces himself as a candidate for Congress 
in the Fifth Maryland District. 


Oxz Butt was cured of a headache by the 
California earthquake, which proves that it’s an ill 
quake that shakes nobody any good. 

Tae Emperor Alexander the Second of 
Russia, it is generally kno is incurably sick, and 
will aic in the course ofa tow months. , ‘ 

Baron Apo.tpar DE Roruscuip recently 
fought a duel at Monaco, respecting some racing 
matters, and wounded his adversary in the arm. 


Tue Tondon “Lancet” describes John 
Bright’s disease as nervous exhaustion, for which 
absq@ute rest of mind is essential to his recovery. 


Tue Crown Princess Louisa of Denmark is 
described as the most lovely heiress of a crown in Eu- 
rope, and yet she is brutally treated by her husband. 


Tue Arctic explorer, Hall, has been invited 
the President and others to deliver a lecture in 
ashington, and develop his plans for a third voyage. 


Tuey say,in Paris, that Father Hyacinthe 
desires to be entirely divested of his ecciesiastical 
functions, in order to be able to marry his handsome 
young cousin. 

O'Donovan Rossa, the Fenian, has been 
found guilty of a separate crime on three indict- 
ments, and on each of them has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. 


Aw American author of eminence recently 
called on Carlyle, armed with a letter of introduction 
from Emerson, and the urbane Thomas slammed the 
door in his visitor’s face. 


Lavunt ‘THompson, the sculptor, has been in- 
vited to make a design and model a group for the 
south pediment of the Oapitol at Washington, to bal- 
ance that by Crawford on the north. 


Mr. Srepuen Masserr, at Farwell Hall, 
Chi on Thursday, March 3d, attracted one of the 
largest houses of the season, to listen to his interest- 
ing entertainment on “ Japan and China.” 

Tue President has offered to General Ba- 


deau—in case the bill passes Congress uniting the 
Missions at Ecuador, Urugufy, and ay into 
one—the position of Minister to those governments, 


Senator Revers has instructed the door- 


b 


k not to deliver the cards of any visitors to him 
a the sessions of the Senate, as he does not wish 
to be disturbed in the consideration of the publte bus- 


Prince Amapevs, of Italy in return for the 
safe deliverance from sickness of himself and wife 
bho J - sen ~-4 to pa glam ont to the shrine of 
tl C) re, at Je my, @ rosary consist: 

% a -B, rubies, emeralds, sapphires and pearis, me 


Mr. Pouttman promises, if Mr. Bright will 
come to America, to carry him, and as many of his 
friends as he may name, across the continent in a 
train of hotel and drawing-room cars, stop- 
whenever he pleases on the route, and making 

halt as long as he likes. 


Lazvrenant Commanper Wituiam B. Cusn- 
ING, United States navy, famous for his exploits dur- 
in’, the war, among them blowing up of the rebel ram 
Albemarle, was recently united 
Forbes, of Fredonia, New York. Mr. Cushing 
honor of being the most rapidly promoted officer iy 





the service. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


OVERLAND SCENES. 








By Tuomas W. Knox. 
Tue noble or ignoble red man has not for- 
gotten the habits of other days. Thé overland 
railway, while it has brought the East and West 
into nearer relationship, has not altogether 
tamed the aboriginal inhabitant of the Plains. 
It has rendered it easier for him to obtain 
whiskey, tobacco, and other products of civil- 
ized communities, and, in this way, has shown 
him the deficiencies of his barbaric existence ; | 
it will eventually make him peaceable, by ex- | 
tinguishing him ; but, at the present time, he 
insists upon proving to the world that he still | 
lives. Things are so managed in the far West, 
that there is hardly ever a month when all the 
Indian tribes are at peace with their white | 
neighbors. Now it is one band, and now an- 
other, so that the troops on the frontier do not | 
pass their lives in idleness. Not long ago, 
there was a massacre of the Piegan Indians, 
which is variously reported in the papers, and | 
as variously commented upon. One fact is 
clear—that the Indians were surprised, and 
many of them were killed. The point in dis- | 
pute is the proportion of women and children 
among the victims. It is difficult for one ata 
distance to judge fairly of misunderstandings 
between the whites and the Indians. At the | 
rate in which the aboriginals are disappearing, | 
it will not be many years before there will be , 
no occasion for disputes, as the country will be 
entirely under the control of the palefaces. 

One of the most recent exploits of the In- 
dians, in a warlike way, is in attacking a party 
of men on a hand-car, on the Platte Division of 
the Union Pacific Railway. The Indian braves 
were accompanied by their squaws, who kept 
prudently in the rear, and looked upon the fight | 
with the most perfect complacency. The In- 
dians followed the hand-car quite a distance, 
discharging their arrows and rifles at the men 
npon it, and literally keeping up a running fire. 
The men returned the shots, and say that they 
are certain that they killed one of the attack- 
ing party. As the hand-car approached a sta- | 
tion, the Indians prudently retired, and left the 
white men to tell. the story of the battle. The 
life of a section-man, on the portion of the rail- 
way that runs through the Indian country, must 
be anything but agreeable. 

The artist has given us a view of Citadel 
Rock, in the valley of Green River. It rises, in 
the form of a turret, out of a gently-sloping 
hill, and looks more like awork of art than one 
of nature. There are many elevations of this 
kind in the Rocky Mountain chain, ‘some of 
them much larger than the one which is illus- 
trated herewith. On the summit of Long’s | 
Peak, one of the most etevated points south of 
the line of the railway, there is an enormous 
mass of rock, tnat, when viewed from Denver, 
forty miles away, has quite a resemblance to a 
low-roofed house. But, when nearly ap- 
proached, it proves to be much larger ‘than 
any house ever constructed by human hands, | 
and it is a matter of great difficuity and danger , 
to ascend to its roof. A party that climbed it 








last season had the pleasure of walking for half 
a mile or more along a sharply-inclined slope | 
of rock,»where a single misstep would have 


GEORGIA.—THE ‘‘ CRACKERS,” 


,) 





sent them rolling to the valley below. Prob- 
ably there is no reasonable sum of money that 
would induce any member of that party to re- 
peat the experiment. Citadel Rock is not an 
easy one to ascend, and fortunately the train 
does not tarry long enough in the vicinity to 
give the through passenger an opportunity to 
endeavor to break his neck. When the over- 
land route has lost its freshness, it is possible 
that the railway companies will orga 
through trains, that will stop at the “poifits 
where there is a liberal amount of danger for 
all who desire it. 

A fine view is presented of the Bitter Creek 
VaHey, so named because the water in the 
creek has an alkaline taste." The valley was 
not a populous one before the railway made its 
appearance, and the inhabitants shown in the 
picture are far from permanent. The moun- 
tains, touched with snow, rise in the back- 


| ground, while in front of them are low hills, 
| whose only covering is sage-bush and 4 very 


| scanty growth of grass. The foreground of the 
| picture is occupied by a construction-camp, 
which was moved along as fast as the road was 
completed. Our railway-builders were organ- 
ized like an army. There were the pioneers, 
who surveyed the route and located it; and 


/ then came one detachment after another, till 


the locomotive followed with its regular trains. 
Among the hills, the men dwelt in camps like 


(* 


NEW YORK. 


| 





a 
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the one shown in the picture ; but on the level 
plains, where the road was built from three to 
six or seven miles a day, there was no time 
even for the formation of camps. 
house train formed a part of the constructing 
machinery, and was kept as close to the end of 
the track as was conveniently possible. The 
men who lived in it could hardly claim to have 
local habitations, however much they. might be 
blessed, with names. They must have been a 
great puzzle to thé census-taker, and a source 
of delight to aspiring politicians, wherever they 
happened to be on election day. They might 
vote early and often ; and if the work of railway 
construction was rapidly pushed, they could 
easily live in two townships between sunrise 
and sunset. 


THE NEW FLOATING 
FOR SEAMEN. 
THE new floating chapel, moored at the foot 


CHAPEL 


| of Pike street, East River, has been completed, | 


f jar 





and forms a very attractive place of worship for | 
seamen. It is built in the Gothic style, with | 


funds advanced by the congregations of the | 


Dutch Reformed churches of New York. The 
chapel will comfortably seat about four hundred 
persons, and has a gallery for the use of the 
choir, placed over the doorway. The walls are 


THE NEW FLOATING CHAPEL TOR MARINERS, FOOT OF FIEE AND SOUTH STREETS. 
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WITH STOCK AND TEAMS, EMIGRATING TO FLORIDA.—FROM A SEKETOH BY OUB SPECIAL ARTIST. 


hung with ears of @ nautical character, 
which are inten to noble ts 
and heroic actions. Prete: nubmiiahe wv wey 
in which is hung a clear-toned bell that will 
ring @ cordial welcome on the Sabbathtothe . 
eee eee portion of the» 


. 
ee 


\ THE GEORGIA ‘‘ CRACKERS.” 


THe engraving ‘illustrates a class inhabiting 
the Southern States, the peculiar outgrowth of 
its social relations during the era of slavery. 
These singular people were always regarded hy 
the negroes as beneath them in the social scale, 
and by them denounced as “‘mean white 
trash.” By intelligent Southrons they were 
ordinarily designated by such titles as * dirt- 
eaters,” ‘* clay-eaters,” and by Georgians and 
Floridians particularly as *‘ Crackers.” These 
people are nomadic in their habits. ‘They toil 
not, neither do they spin,” and yet, after a 
fashion, they thrive. They have a curious ap- 
petite for dirt, being excessively fond of a 
species of greasy, yellow clay, that is found in 
the hills of the western sections of North and 
South Carolina and Georgia. This pecular ap- 
petite was long disputed by the superior 
whites, but it is now, we believe, generally ad- 
mitted to be a fact. The Cracker has a yellow- 
| ish skin, is generally tall, lank, degraded in 

mind as well as body, and shuffles in his gait. 
He is not fond of work. ‘ Thet am for nig- 
gers,” 1s his phrase. The Cracker accepts his 
condition in life. He is, perhaps, quite happy 
| in it; for although many attempts have been 
made to exalt and wean him, he will ret 
not to bis “ flesh-pot,” but to his clay-bank, 
| where he can indulge, without cost to his purse, 
| but terribly to his stomach, his strange taste. 
| The Cracker is usuelly the possessor of a wagon 
| and oxen, some household furniture (made in 
|} the most primitive fashion), and occasionaily 
boasts of other “‘stock.” When tired of “‘loaf- 
| ing” in one section, he, with his cronies, mi- 
| grates to another. He has no fixed home. 
| To-day he flourishes in Georgia on yellow clay, 
| and a month hence may be found in Florida or 

Alabama, rejoicing in the wild food the prolific 

soil yields to himself and cattle. The Cracker 

is instinctively a wanderer, and, in the dialect 
| of the negro, is of **no ‘count anywhar in cre- 
ation.” 











SEASON.” 

Is THE close of the season anticipated by the 
publication of the splendid illustration, given on 

| another page, over the title which stands as 
| the caption to this paragraph? True lovers of 
the dance know no season for Terpsichorean 
movement. Give them, in the warmest days 
| in August—when the ‘thermometer suggests 
cool shades, the sea-siore, the polar regions, 
ice-creams and “ low-tempered soda-water”—a 
measured tune—be it polka, waltz, mazourka or 

| sehottische—and, although the perspiration 
stand out in great beads On their heated brows, 
they will gyrate with, perbaps, as much Zeal, if 
Bot positive pleasure, as though, in the “‘sea- 
aon,” they were “tripping it on the light fan- 
tastic toe.” But daneing, like other social 
a has its period, and vcty properly 
too, becpuse it pertains rather to the physical, 

' and, however agreeable, is bes, enjoyed whea 


‘*THE LAST BALL OF THE 
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the mercury in the tube is inclined to shrink 
into the bulb. Our picture is designed to indi- 
cate a higher temperature than can be reason- 
ably expected in the winter solstice ; and, as 
the vernal season rapidly approaches, we are 
naturally inclined to look for more healthful 
re-unions than those found in crowded assem- 
blages, where women, in all the tawdry and 
weight of maneee, mare listlessly to and fro in 
an impure and heated atmosphere. In the 
town, the season is over; but at the sea-side 

in the mountains, and at Saratoga, a renewal 
of the dance, under another name, however, is 
promised its votaries. The stately ball, with 
its heavy and costly costumes, is exchanged for 
the less formal hop, which is enjoyed with an 
abandonment that may never be hoped for 
where cold etiquette is master of ceremonies. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SIAMESE 
TWINS. 


A Siamese correspondent, in a late issue of 
Cassel’s Magazine, writes of these celebrated 
“twins.” He says they were born about the year 
1825 at Bang Meklong, a village of fishermen situated 
at the mouth of the river Meklong, and distant about 
thirty miles from the populous capital of Siam. Their 
father was a Chinaman, and their mother was of Siam- 
ese descent only on her maternal side. The Twins 
are, therefor, three-quarters Chinese by vileod, and 
one-quarter Siamese. Any one familiar with the 
oblique eye, and other strongly marked features which 
characterise the Mongolian race, will at once notice 
how thoroughly the Twins betray by the cast of their 
countenences their Chinese origin. 

The land of their birth is a land where the religion 
of Buddha has taken the firmest root. The practical 
rules of conduct which the great Messiah of Brahmin- 
ism taught have sunk deep into the hearts of the 
people of Siam; and there is no tenet on which 
Buddha laid greater’ stress than on that which up- 
holds the sanctity of every form of animal life. 
“Shed not blood, for the blood is thie life,”’ is one of 
the great texts which the apostle from Magadha was 
continually enforcing ; and it is probably to the prac- 
tical application of this rule that the Saimese Twins 
owe their escape from an untimely destruction Per 
haps in other countries such twins may have been 
born, but they have probably been destroyed, or sev- 
ered by a surgeon’s knife, to take their chance of 
living or dying, as the might determine. Butin 
Siam, maternal affection, strengthened by the 
maxims of religion, allowed no interference with 
this whimsical freak of nature; and so the 
Twins, who belonged to the humblest ranks of life, 
grew up <o the age of seventeen of eighteen years 
amidst the fishermen of their native village. In those 
days, the gates of Siam were closely barred against 
foreigners—no trade with the the white-faced strang- 
ers was permitted ; and the rulers of this little king- 
dom, trem with hatred and fear, sat watching 
Se progress English arms in Birmah, with a con- 
they themselves, too, were one day to be 

up by the pale, grey-eyed invaders. 
midst of these agitations, there arrived an 

















































































































of ry losses sustained dur- 
the late trouble in the Southern States of Am 
it for these Twins a) r 


before the pubilc. pb ey 
during the early part of oy APL 
which then in the current ponenete in 
surgical o ion, was 
probably a “puff,” clovesty got up 
“draw” a wonder-loving public. No severance 
knife of a surgeon was ever seriously contem- 








CROCODILES. 


Or all wild animals, the crocodile seems to 
be the most alarming and destructible. An Egyptian 
sportsman, who supported himself and his family by 
the produce of his gun, about six years since, with 
three of his neighbors, went to an island called Geizet- 
fl-Arab—a favorite resort of crocodiles—to hunt for 
their eggs. As they were going round the island, 
three crocodiles escaped into the river. On examin. 
ing the spot, a quantity of eggs were discovered in 
the sand. These they secured, and were proceeding 
back to their tent, when a crocodile who had watched 
the transaction rushed to the place of her deposit, 
and as rapidly returned to the river, and swimming, 
followed them opposite to their abode, where until 
nightfall her eyes were seen above the water. The 
sportemen feasted sumptuously upon their spoil ; but 
as soon as the last embers of their fire had died away, 
the crocodile charged them furio , repeating her 
attacks several times during the night ; and it was 
only by the frequent of their fire-arms that 
A kept her off at all. e crocodile, which had 
hitherto re now became furious, and 
attacked all the cattle it could catch upon the river- 
side. Among the victims was a fine mare in a neigh- 
boring village, who as usual, was allowed to graze in 
the coarse abundent One day, whilst 
drinking she was seized in the back of the neck by 
the jaws of the crocodile. The mare being a powerful 

in an agony of threw up her head. The 
dropped upon back, and with her strange 
saree, Go ee to her stable. The as- 

ished m 


During March, which ig the breeding season, the 
ay ites deposit their ‘ in the sand on the banks, 
or, erence, 

tao steam. The eggs, which are white and hard, 
size resemble those of a domestic One found 
on the White River measured exactly three inches and 
0 ee eee ae See tees ans Greens 
teen circumference. 

The care and anxiety bestowed by these ferocious 
creatures thetr is When about 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Sapp1z-Baas—Riding trowsers. 
Ocunaz punishment—Eye-lashes, 
Sprine trade—The watch business. 
Tue greatest bet ever made—The alphabet. 
— of speech—The language of Lily- 
PS a wastes—Burning candles in the day 


Tae spendthrift’s er — Leave a— 
loan, will you? die aliens 


An unpleasant sort of arithmetic— Division 
among families. 


Waar should cler, en preach about? 
About fifteen minutes. oym P 


Wat meter is best fora valentine? Meet 
her by moonlight alone, 


Wen a policeman arrests a boot-black, he 
may be said to have caught a shiner. 


Way is the earth like a blackboard? Be- 
cause the children of men multiply upon the face of it. 


Way are umbrellas like good Catholics? 
Because they keep lent so well. We are a present 
8 rer. . 


Way is a dog with a broken leg like « boy at 
ertihmetic! Because he puts down three and car- 
one. 


Question rn AnrTemetic.—If Sir Walter 
Scott’s dog was worth ten guineas, what was his 
kennel worth ? 


A man being asked if he liked sausages, re- 
marked that he had never eaten any ; they were to 
him a terrier incognita, 


**Prrer, you are such a bad boy that you 
are not fit to sit in the company of good boys on the 
bench. Come up here and sit by me, sir.” 


**Man wants but little beer below,” says an 
drinkist, “‘ but wants that little strong.” This 
is what a cockney might call an ‘aly-an-aphorism. 


A centieman of Providence took his five- 
year-old son to church, for the first time, a few weeks 
ago. When the said, “Let,us pray,” the 
precocious youngster, in a high-keyed voice, electri- 
fled the congregation with the exclamatien, “ Let her 
rip. 


Two little girls were heard one morning en- 
ed in a dispute as to what their “mothers could 
o.”” The dispute was ended by the youngest child 
saying: “* Well, there’s one thing my mother can do. 
that yours can’t—my mother can take every one o 
her teeth out at once.” 


Tax thi hat off,” said one fellow in the 
crowd to another in front of him. ‘“ What for?” 
“ Why, aw cannot see,” ‘Well,” replied the other, 
“if aw tak my hat off thou’ll be worse off than ever. 
My (hair) fs thirteen inches long, an’ it stons 
stralghs Up. ‘ve put my hat on to keep it down.” 

Durie a fine starlight evening lately, a ju- 
venile philosopher, after a silent and profound scru- 
tiny of the heavens, asked his mother abruptly where 
the stars came from. Mamma replied: “I don’t 
know, Willie.” “Yes, you do, too. ‘No, Willie; I 
don’t know where the stars came from.” ‘ Well, you 
bet Ido. The moon laid ’em,” 


Av our barber’s, yesterday morning, there 
was an old chap with a head as smooth aa a billiard 
ball. “I say now, barber,” led he, “part my 
hair evenly.” “There isn’t much left to rt,” said 
the man of lather. “You have always that, and 
yet you have finished b it somehow, and I 
dare say you can now.” “ No use to try, sir; but I 
tell you what I'll do—'ll make @ line with a piece of 
red chaik.” 








Dx. GARDNERS’ original and important work 
on “Conjugal Sins *—see advertisement in another 
column—is having an immense sale—7,000 in a 
months’ time—especially at this season of such gen- 
eral stagnation in the book-trade, is a success almost 
unparaileled. It is owing to its meeting a public 
want and the universal recommendation it has re- 
ceived from the press, clergy, and people generally. 


A Favorastz Notortzery.—The good repu- 
tation and extended use of “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches,” for Coughs, Colds and Throat Diseases has 
caused the Troches to be extensively imitated. Ob- 
tain only the genuine “‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” 
and do not be influenced by those who make more 
profit by selling worthless imitations. 

B. K. Briss & Son, 41 Park Row, New York, 
have recently published the Sixteenth Annual Edition 
of their Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden. See their advertise- 
ment. 





We should not suffer from a Sie 
which a few doses of AYER’S CHERRY he 
TORAL will cure. Time, comfort, health, are all 
saved by it. 








The Ladies’ Sorosis Club, of New York, 
recently changed their discussions from woman’s suf- 
frage to Hair preparations and Pimple Banishers. 
They declared, that where nature had not endowed 
them with beauty, it was their right—yea, their duty— 
to seek it where they could. So they all voted that 
———_ Balm overcame Sallowness, h Ski 
and Ring-marks, and gave to the complexion a m 
distingue ian) and marble-like eppecsense 
(dangerous men, no doubt); and that Lyon’s Ka- 
thairon made the Hair grow thick, soft and awful 
pretty, and, moreover, prevented it from t 
gray. If the proprietors of these articles did not sen 

e sisters an invoice, they are not smart. 











For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The Reliable and Harmjess Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown «i from 
Face. Prepared cay by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. Y. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
Comedones, 


Worms or Grubs, Pimply 


Diatgerations on fe Face, 








It ~~ Depot, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 





Answer to a Letter from 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


New York, March 1, 1870, 
Rev. H. W. Beecher. 


a PbraaryGusany st) ha fut been Nanded ie by 
5 u n han in by 
the Le post. Its Siguined and Christian tone, 
ecm friendly ‘oer, oe, Lael of Oe true 
8 ur heart, which you have ever given in un- 
mistakable black and white, ° ? 

I feel as though I must preserve and exhibit it to 
those who => solicitous of ascertaining the bro- 
therly love which you indulge in on the Holy Sabbath 
day, ane express 


graph. 

I was interrupted, while @ your letter, by a 
patient of mine from Brooklyn, Mr. Daniel Swannell, 
pee at 204 Atlantic Street, who gave me a certifi- 
cate his cure. He had been ruptured for several 

; Suffered and got worse, from the use of Marsh’s 
I took his case in hand last July, and, notwith- 
standing he has taken laborious and active exercise 
since, he is now radically cured, and is quite enthusi- 
astic from his success, He remarked to a gentleman 
in my Office, that he would not be in the same condi- 
tion that he was when he called on me, though a poor 
man, for $10,000. 

This, Mr. Beecher, though an extravagant complli- 
ment to me, can hardly match yours, 

After Mr. Swannell’s departure, I was again inter- 
rupted by a call from Mr, T. Slater—from Pompton, 
N. J.—another patient of mine, who had suffered very 
much from hernia, previous to calling on me in No- 
vember last. Although Mr. Slater is 65 years of age, 
he is now quite well, and has been, from the first day, 
improving. His doctor, Mr. Colfax, from Pompton, 

d to , the other day, “If you had not gone to 
Dr. Sherman, you would now be a dead man.” 

Such evidence in the relief of suffering humanity is 
indeed flattering, quite as much so as your favorable 
reflections in your eminent epistle to me on Sunday 


me in a letter in your own auto- 


Young Mr, Slater, who accompanied his father, re- 
lated that an uncle of his, the late Mr. Stephen More- 
house, who lived in Grand street, died from strangu- 
lated rupture. 

I tha: Zou Mr. Beecher, for the permission you 
have kindly accorded me to publish your amiable 
favor, promising you to avail myself of it at the pro- 
per time. Hop to hear soon you again, I re- 
main, Yours respectfully, 

T. A. SHERMAN. 


DR. SHERMAN may be consulted at his office, 697 
Broadway, where he is prepared to treat every form 
of Hernia, or Rupture, with a view to radi cure, 
without restriction in exercise or diet, and without re- 

to the a ot the patient, or duration of the afmfic- 

on. Pampi with phic likenesses of re- 

markeble cases, before and after cure, and other in- 
formation, mailed on receipt of ten cents. 








‘6 TELUSTRATED BOOK OF WON. 
_& DERS,” sent free. Address B. FOX & CO., 
Station A, New York city. 


HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
icture, are given every week for the best sola- 


P 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


END T’sS 934 


READY-MADE and MADE-TO-ORDER 
P FANOY 


Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 








Suitable for business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. 


Agents Wanted tion: :ibers terms. 


INV ALIDS’ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS, 
From $15 to $40, 
for in and out door use. 
Any one having use of the 
hands . can tga and ide 








them. Hav no use of the 
hands, any child of five years can 
push a grown person about. 
Invalids’ Carriages to order. 
State your case, and send 
stamp for circular. 
TEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No, 90 William Street, New York. 


Manufacture and put up to order Hol- 
4H land, Gilt, and VARIETIES OF 
at WINDOW-SHADES, promptly and 
mh (94 skillfully, with the most 3B roved Fix- 
yy i) ture, Iso, WIRE SOR 8, PLAIN, 
Pe LETTERED AND LANDSOAPED, for 
Wi hi Ht DOORS AND WINDOW 

‘ih | 











8. 

We are the sole agents of David's 
Patent, the most convenient and eco- 
nomical method of ha WINDOW- 
SHADES. They are so hung that they 
cannot be pulled off the roller. This 
cut represents the top half, and half of 
the bottom half, covered, admitting 
the air at the bottom. We take meas- 
ures, make estimates, and put up 
WINDOW-CURTAINS, OORNICES, 
VENETIAN BLINDS, etc., anywhere 
within fifty miles of New York. 

H. B. WIGGIN & SON, 

(Successors to Terhune & Breth,) 

29 Barclay street, New York. 


a 








OYS! ATTENTION! IN NO. 180 
of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY will begin a capital new story, en 
titled “The Rival Crusoes.”’ 


Capital, $2,000 Profits. Partner wanted in 
2 every town. ©. W. DENNIS, Rochester, 





wor DERFUL.—By sending 50c. and 

date of birth, you will receive a written history 
of your future life, and photograph of P pa future 
husband or wife, with name, and date marriage. 
Address J. W. PARKER, Elsie, Mich. 





Wonder! Wonder! 

Full instructions by which any person tan master 
the great art of Ventriloquism, and win the undying 
love of the fair sex in an hour, sent by mail, postage 
paid, for 60 centa, Satisfaction given in every case, 
or money refinded. Address J, F. JAGGERS, Box 
2,748, St. Louis, Mo. 


VINEGAR, 2%, 200m cus wo 
amr Bee Cromwell, Conn. ‘pees 





In the stomach is dangerous and absurd. Dr. Wor- 
cotr condemns even catnip tea, for it brings on ma- 
rasmus, and has sent millions to the grave. His Pain 


PaInT tested free at 181 Chatham Square, New York. 
Sold at all drug-stores. 





66 THREATENING LETTER,” IN 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No. 
252, one of the most taking stories out. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
cCoonwsu GAT, Sins 


AGAINST THE 
Laws of Life and Health, 
And their Effects upon the Father, Mother, 

and Chil 


By A. K. GARDNER, A.M., M.D. 
OHAFTER. CONTENTS. 
I, The Modern Woman’s Physical Deterioration. 

II, Local Disease in Children, and its Causes. 

Ill, At What Age Should One Marry? 

IV, Is Continence Physically Injurious? 

V. Personal Pollution. 
VI. The Injurious Results of Physical Excess, 
VIL. Methods Used to Prevent Conception, and their 
Consequences, 
VIII. Infanticide. 
IX, Conjugal Relations During the Period of Men- 
struation. 
X. Conjugal Relations Between the Old. 
XI. Marriage Between ©ld Men and Young Girls. 
XII. What may be Done, with Health in View an 
the Fear of God [cfore Us. 

In one vol,, 12mo., pape? cover. Price $1; bound, 
$1.50. Sold by booksellers and newsmen, or sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


HAVE TRIED ALL MY FRIENDS, 
and they tell me that they like FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY the best.” 
—Correspondent of Macon (Ga.) paper. 











UDSON River Instiuie and Claverack 
College.—A first-class institution for both 
sexes. Colle; course for ladies, and Academic 
course for ladies and g-ntlemen. Nine departments, 
and seventeen professors and teachers. Term 
opens April 4th. For catalogue, containing full 
articulars, address REV. ALONZO FLAOK, A. M., 
President, Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 








I was cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N, J. 








OXYGENIZED AIR, 


Acare for Scrofula, Catarrh, and Consumption. Send 
address for, pamphiet, to 
DR. 0. L. BLOOD, Boston, Maas. 





OR OAPITAL STORIES, CONTIN- 
ued or complete in the number, buy FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the most at- 
tractive family paper in the world. 


OOSEY & CO.’S CHEAP MUSICAL 
PUBLIOATIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free 

on application. 300 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and 
Oratorio Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 
cents each. THE BALLAD SINGER—5S0 new songs, 
b and the best composers, 5 cents each. 
THE MUSICAL CABINET—a complete library of 
modern m and Secular, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, in 60 centaeach. Boosey’s Half-Dollar 
Operas for the Ptanoforte, complete, with overture, 
etc. ; 30 operas ready. HOUSEHOLD MUSIU—a new 
and — series of ular music-books, 40 cénts 
each. RATORIOS ES, 50 cents each. ~ 
TUTORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIRRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet- 
Musig, in volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with: w and music; Operas as Pianoforte Duets ; 
Music' for Bands, etc., etc. “Absurdly moderate in 
price, and: ‘egy A satisfactory in shape.”’—New 
York ee oe x an rs all mene and am 
dealers, .» No, 644 Broadway, N. Y., 
Agents for the celebrated Distin Brass Musical In- 
struments. ets 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER, published every Monday, price ten cents. 
is now publishing three of the best continu 
stories of the day—‘ Mande’s Terrible Secret,’’ 
“The Inside House—a New York Drama,” and 
“ Mindha ; or, The Thug’s Daughter.” 























HE MAGIC EGG.—<Agents can realize $10 
per day by the sale of these amusing and sin- 

gular Toys. ple Ege and terms mailed on recei 
of 10 cents. Address W. EARL, 26 Laight street, N.Y. 


HOULD BE BOUGHT 
BELLES AND BEAUX. 
THE SECRETS OF SOCIETY. 
NOW READY. 





BY ALL 


The new number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
THE WOMEN WHO WEAR THE BREECHES; OR 
THE CROWING HENS. 
WHO'LL CARRY THE CHILD? 
THE SAINTS OF SOOFETY. 
THE SAINTS OF SOCIETY. 
THE SAINTS OF SOCIETY. 
THE BELLE BETRAYED. 
THE BELLE BETRAYED. 
THE BEAU RETRAYED. 
THE BEAU BETRAYED. 
FALSE CALVES, FALSE BOSOMS AND WATER- 
FALLS, 

HOW MR. GOODBODY QUIETED HIS BABY, 
and 60 other Illustrations ; being the Comic History of 
the month. Besides 16 pages of reading matter, by 
, the first writers of the time. 





For sale by all Newsmen. 
















- _ —* “* 


Maxcn 26, 1870.] 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








The New Romance, 
BY 


c. C. ROSENBERC, 


Avurnor or “Crosz Puay ror a Mrixrox,” 
‘Tas Man or THe Peopuz,” ‘‘ Prac- 
mata,” ‘‘ You Have Hearp or 
Tuem,”’ Erxc., Ero. 


Three Casts for a Life. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN 
Frank Lesliec’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Opinions of the Press: 


This graphic and original story is laid in Russia, 
when it was emerging from the barbarism Peter the 
Great had so vigorously endeavored to eradicate. 
The remote period and rude habits of society then 
existing have given the author opportunities of de- 
scribing character but little known to cursory read- 
ers; and thus a freshness is produced, which prom- 
ises a rare and exciting romance. The plot, too, from 
its complicated nature, is exceedingly powerful. The 
institution of serfdom, and the arbitrary nature per- 
vading the social system of Russia under the despotic 
government existing at the period of the tale, gives 
ample opportunity to display the author’s talent.— 
The Express. 


One of the most interesting novels of the present 
day is the production of Mr. ©. G. Rosenberg, en- 
titled “Three Casts for a Life,” and now being pub- 
lished in Frank Leslie’s IUustrated Newspaper, it 
is a careful and accurate picture of Russian life in 
the olden time, and is full of startling situations and 
exciting dialogue.—The Sun. ’ 


The novel which Mr. Rosenberg has recently com- 
.menced publishing in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper is a story of Ruasian life— not mod- 
ern, but some hundreds of years since, when white 
serfdom was a Caucasian balance to black slavery. 
The tale is constructed with great vitality and a suf- 
ficiently energetic power to render it more than in- 
teresting.—The Telegram. 


In Frank Leslie's IMustrated Newspaper we have 
& new novel from this author, whose stirring inci- 
dents and romantie characters completely eclipse his 
preceding works, The story is laid in early Russia. 
As a serial work, it is well worth , for it is so 
artistically managed that the interest increases with 
every chapter, and the reader is kept on the tip-toe of 
expectation, as incident follows upon incident, and 
new characters are developed. “ Casts for a 
Life” promises to be the most brilliant of Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s serial stories.—Pomeroy’s Democrat. 


Mr. C. G, Rosenberg, who, a few years back, while 
managing a minent Philadelp paper, made 
many friends in this city, is publishing a new tale in 
the columns of Frank Lesite’s IUustrated Newspa- 
per. The scene is laid in Northern Russia under the 
rule of the Empress Anna. A French gallant, Count 
Chateaupers, while journeying to visit a Boyard, is 
rescued from a morass by a lovely serf-girl. His ro- 
mantic attachment to his protectress is becoming 
complicated with the claims of the son of her owner, 
whose recognition of her charms is as keen, though 
not as respectful, as hisown, Mr. Rosenberg, as well 
known in the fine arts as in literature, has the artist's 


knowledge Of composing and niscape or 
group s0 a8 to make it breathe and etic he - 

a dial or accident as #f it were under 
his eye. “Three Casts for a Life” will possibly bring 


in many new subscribers to the enterprising weekly 
in which it appears.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Three Casts for a Life” is the title of a new story 
appearing in Frank Leslie’s IWustrated Newspa- 
per from the pen of Mr. C. G. Rosenberg, well known 

this community. The scene is laid in Russia, soon 
after the death of Peter the Great; and there is nov- 
elty in incidents and characters away from the beaten 
tracks The chapters already published manifest 
graphic power of description, and give promise of 
an exciting romance, working out a complicated plot. 
—Boston Transcript. 


The new novel by Mr. C. G. Rosenberg, now being 
published in FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, promises an ample field of interest for the 
readers of periodical literature. It is very vigorously 
composed, and is called “‘ Three Casts for a Life,” the 
scene being laid in a yet untried fileld—early Russia. 
~-Boston Post. 


We have much pleasure in calling the attention of 
the romance-reading public to Mr. Rosenberg’s new 
novel in FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
“Three Casts for a Life.”’ As far as it has gone, it is 
one of the most thrillingly powerful serials we have 
met with in our periodical press. It deals also with a 
new phase of life—that of Russia immediately after 
the death of the great Czar—a new phase, at any rate, 
to the general reader. The characters are clearly 
drawn, and handled with much force and distinct 
nerve.—Home Journal, | 


Mr. Rosenberg has commenced a new novel in 
Frank Leslie’s IWustrated Newspaper, which, judg- 
ing from its commencement, promises to be both sen- 
sational and exceedingly interesting. The place and 
time of the story are early Russia, and it deals with 
the old-fashioned white slavery, or serfdom, of the 
Muscovite, with a force and freedom that argues a 
thorough knowledge of what it was some quarter of a 
century since. It is named “ Three Casts for a Life,” 
and displays the nerve and power for which the 
author is so remarkable. It will be unnecessary to 
give any idea of the plot as it is developed ; but we 
may state to all who are fond of the novel and ro- 
mance, that they will loose much if they neglect to 
read this, which is one of Mr. mberg’s best works. 
—Sunday Despatch. 


Mr. Charles G. Rosenberg’s new serial story, ‘‘ Three 
Casts for a Life,” is now running in Frank Leslie’s 
IQustrated Newspaper. it is powerfully and dra 
matically written, and will add increased interest to a 
periodical at present one of the most popular of its 
style in the country, as well as enhance the reputa- 
tion of its talented artist-author.—Leader. 


Mr. ©. G. Rosenberg, equally known in art and 
literature, has completed and yy of, to Frank 
Leslie, a novel entitled “‘ Three Casts for a Life.” 
In the opening chapters those materials are evident 
which sooner or later will culminate in what, upon 
the stage, would be called a “fine situation,” while 
the story is told in that ornate, yet straightforward 
Rosenbergian English best suited to develop the pow- 
erful plot the author indicates.—Sunday Times. 


“Three Casts for a Lite” is the title of a sto 
which Charles G. Rosenberg—poet, artist and novel- 
ist—is writing for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper. The story in question is a romance of the 
popular school, and evinces excellent talent in the 
ccombination of the plot, and in the working out of 
the detail of the narrative.—Boston Sunday Times. 





This novel commenced in No. 748 of F .nk Lestie’s 
Itustratead Newspaper. 

eT e-hack-nembers can be pro ured, at present, by 
_@ any.who. desire to follow out .nis powerful romance 
from ita commencement. 





DEGRAAF | 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
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Sea eet 


AY LOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





“COLLINS METAL,” 


time 


Leve 





parts 


TO CLUBS. 
> $25 We send e seventh watch tree. 


THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 


IMPROVED OROIDE. e 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 


and as imitations of Gold Watches is so well estab- 


lished as to require no recomnfendations, 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full Jeweled 


$15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 


extra fine and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones, 


Also, an EXTRA HEAVY WATCH, 4 ounces down weight, 
equaling in appearance a gold one costi 
this magnifi 
‘ap 6 ing cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 

$2 to $8. ‘ Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one- 
$10 tenth the price. 


$250. Price of 
ceat Watch, only $25. Ali our Watches in hunt- 
Chains, Collins Metal, 


—Where six watches are ordered at one time, 
Goods sent by express to all 
of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 385 Broadway, New York. 








AGREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for 
cash, during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. Chickering & Sons Pianos are 
included in this offer. 


The Sum, 


CMAS. A. DANA, Epiror. 

The cheapest, emartest, and best New York ne x 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $6; Baur. 
Weexrry O95 and Weraty, $1 ayeer. Ai. rus Baws 
at half-price. Full reports of markets, culture, Farmers’ 
end Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a comp 
Ww and Semi-Weekly number. A 
phants and vines to over subscriber; inducements to can- 
Vassers mpgurpaceed. $1,000 Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Capes. Geuing Meatom. &e., 
among the frensame. Specimens and free. Send a 
Dollar and 7 it. 

I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


HAT A RECOMMENDATION FOR 
a boy to be able to int to his portrait and life 
in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS 4 
WEEKLY, to show that he kept 
and is determined to keep ahead through life ! 
at bn a ied or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. _ (All this 
wer.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
M Guide, and a thousand other wonders, Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur-, 
nished, The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


























2 A DAY! Businessnew. Forcirculars and 
samples, address J. C. RAND & CO., Bidde- 
ford, M 


e. 
100 CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES— 
from $4 to $25. L. P. TIBBALS, 478 
Broadway, New York. Carriages repaired. 


‘THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
Knitting Machine 


Is presented to the — as the most Simple, Dur- 
able, mg and as Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. PRICE, ONLY $25. 

This machine will run either backward or forward 
with equal facility; makes the same stitch as by 
hand, but far superior in every . WILL KNIT 
20,000 STITCHES IN ONE MINUTE, and do perfect work. 
It will knit a pair of stockings (any size) in less than 
half an hour. It will knit Close or Open, Plain or 
Ribbed Work, with any kind of coarse or fine woolen 
yarn, or cotton, silk or linen. It will knit stockings 
with double heel and toe, drawers, hoods, sacks, 
smoking-caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, af- 
ghans, nub undersleeves, mittens, skating-caps, 
lamp wicks, mats, cord, undershirts, shawls, jackets, 
cradle-blankets, leggins, suspenders, wristers, tidies, 
tippets, tufted work, and in fact an endless variety of 
articles in every-day use, as well as for ornament. 

FROM $5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any | 
one with the American Knitting Machine, knitting 
stockings, etc., while expert operators can even make 
more, knitting fancy work, which always commands 
a renee pane. 

FARMERS can sell their wool at only forty to, fifty 
cents per pound ; but by getting the wool made into 
yarn, at a small expense, and knitting it into socks, 
two or three dollars per pound can be realized, On 
receipt of $25, we will forward a machine as ordered. 

We wish to procure active AGENTS EVERY- 
WHERE, to whom the most liberal inducements 
will be offered. Address | 


American Knitting Machine Company, 
Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


CURED. 


u | 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphiet, with Photo- 











| 


TURES 








graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. | 
Dr. SHERMAN, 697. Broadway, cor 4th St, | 





B. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, 
NEV Tone, 
Importers, Growers and Dealers in Garden, Field 

and Flower Seeds, Horticultural Imple- 

ments and Garden Requisites, 

Would inform their friends and the pw t the 
teenth Annual Edition of their I ustenbed 
uc and Guide to the Flower 

~ m Garden, ‘ now ready for distribution. 

} ins or expense has been 5s; in preparing this 
edition to make it the most Rae of: the kind ever 
published in this country. 

It fontains 120 printed matter; u 
f Two ngravings Favorite 
and Vegetables, and two beautifully d Lith- 
oypen of the celebrated Lilium Auratum, and a group 
of Prize Pansies ; and a descriptive list of upwards of Two 
Thousand species and varieties of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, with 
directions for their culture; also, a list of upwards of One 
Hundred Varieties of Choice Gladiolus ; with many other 
Summer- Flowering Bulbs, and much useful information 
upon the subject of gardening general 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing twenty- 
cents ; customers supplied without charge. 
Bliss's Gardener's Almanac mailed to all applicants upon 
receipt of a three-cent #amp. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON 
P. 0. Box 5712, New York. 


EAD “MAUDE’S TERRIBLE SE- 
CRET,” an intensely interesting Story of - 
rican Life, by M. T. Caidor. Its merit has led 
to its being reprinted in England. See FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


**MMHE LITTLE BELL-RINGER; Or, 

THE DISMAL KEEP OF CASTLETOWER,”’ 

is a capital story, now a ppearing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


A DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$2 
Agents! Read This! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and ¢ or allow @ 
large commission, to sell our new wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & OO., Marshall, Mich. 


OYS AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 
take to FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
ie a ove a ere Wedneshay. ePrice five 

Bal 5 
cont ; two Collars and a half a year. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and sapeaee, Circulars containing 
full information about these P: prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free, on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York, 


VV ERY FAMILY SHOULD 





























TAKE 
4 FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most 
stories and sketches. 


HN eee 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliadle, Ex1Ts 





EVERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and 
sample stocki FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT- 
TING MACHI O0O., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, 
New York. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure, Written by one who cured 
self, and sent free on receiving a aid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize, 





GENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY, 
Tows, Village and County in the Union for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


It is by far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidenta 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it, 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK in the field, compris- 
ing Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes and Won- 
derful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and among 
all People. 
EDITED BY C. G, ROSENBERG, 


author of “‘Pragmata,” “The Man of the People,” 
etc., etc, 
OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


by the most distinguished Artists in Burope and 
America. The list of contributors numbering 128, 
among whom are found the popular and widely- 
known names of Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruikshank, Corbould, Eytinge, Fenn, Gilbert, Ga- 
varni, Hennessy, Homer, Milais, Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”—N. Y. Herald, 


“Tt is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very t stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”—N. Y. Daybook, 


“Tt is the cheapest book ever printed.”"—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 
« ee me of ona —— and amuse- 
unsurpassed, can be recommended as 
}erainsnie ‘encyclopedia to families."—N. Y, Bz- 
press. e . 


“One of the most varied 


and Introstng books re 
cently issued.”—W, F. , 2 
wm ray Aa no < Stiwete 


man history.”—N. ¥, Times, ¢ 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
book ever published. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., ‘ 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill, and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


M42 Pho hs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a pac . Li of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. 0. WEMY 8 Astor New York. 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 











Directions for Measuring the Foot. 
First. Place the foot on a piece of 


per and trace 
the outline of same witha pencil, which wiligive the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 
nd. ke the following measurements, in 

inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

Ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 

se ign 

— e 
4th.—The Heel. 
6th.—The Ancle. 





6th.—The Calf. 


This House is the largest in the Oity, and 
was established in 1848. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the count 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Handsome Full Gilt Photegraph Album, 
holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, post-paid, 
for 25 cents; 5 for #13 $2.25 per dozen. Circulars 
free, Address CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


QTEEL SHIRT-COLLAR, Pickpocket 
.) Detective, and Capillary Pen Fountain, mailed on 
receipt of 50 cents each. HENRY GUY, 79 Nassau 
sireet. 


ete cy 
raphy of a distinguished American 
his success to his own unatdedl exertion. 
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Tewelers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEw YORK. 


MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN 
“ series 
Siete cn irearng 
Baas suas ha ee 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
States and Canada, 
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ELGIN WATCHES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY. 


INCLUDING THE 


“LADY ELGIN” 
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COMING TO HIS SENSES ! 


Gorn Dorian —** Well, like Mercury, who has’ a 
must go down. Ive had a micu old timé of it, for the last eight or nine years, a 
looked up to—especially by bulls and bedrs and corner grocers. 
never kenew me to go down, And now I'm going—going to Par! 


see me go up, nd 
I'm not proud ; 


est descensus.” 


particuar affinity for me, I sy 
been 


The grocers could always 
Wel, 


ALI. WANTING FARMS, 


mild climate, 34 miles south of 

LANDIS, Vineland, 
SHIRTS! SHIRTS! SHIRTS! 

Per Cent. CHEAPER THAN BROADWAY 
yO CHarcgs. Gs 

'. JOHNSTON, 


33 Se 


fans. “The, piace 


farms. 
settling. 
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E'S 52 EXTRACTS. 
FALL DRUGGISTS. 


mag 
WHITE ROSE, 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
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Perfumer, Paris and London. 
- SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & ©O., 38 Vesey &t., N. Y. 


‘ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” FRANKLIN. 
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Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


than most aneaer Place in the United States. Thousands are 
New Jersey. 


THE WE 


a 


SEWING-MACHI 


First Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 
Pirst Prize at New York State Fair. 

Pirst Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair, 
Pirst Prize at Illinois State Fair. 

First Prise at American Institute Fair. 
First Prise at Maryland Institute Pair. 
First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 


| rica and Europe. 


- Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn, 
Branch offices, 613 Broadway, New York ; 
bow r Se Boston ; idis Chestnut Street, 


; BS North Ohasles Street, Baltimore 
Sold at most large and agents desired where 
none are now | “ 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 


The best machine in the world. Stitch 
rr on both sides. ONE MACHINE WITHOUT M 


ONEY. 
THE WILSON SEW- 
THE BEST AND Address 
T IS MADE. at wey 
Send for Cireular ew York City. 
(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 


CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
Mo. 
PIANO &Co: 
WM. KNABE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIAN O SS. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
artists and musical c as having NO EQUAL. 
are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 


at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 


Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s ere House, Chic : 
/ a 


Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull's Concerts ; and at 
@i first-class concerts in the United States. 
, 
WAREROOMS : 
«650 Broadway, N. Y¥., and 
69 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & O0., General Agents. 


732 IN 31 DAYS 


by on t, selling Sinver’s PaTEenT Evastic 
Over 50,000 nowin use. Recommended by 


| Hon, Horace Greeley and American Agriculturist, 


States, | 
Ork. C. PALMER & 00., Xcw Oricans. 
Agents for the Sow b ta States, | 


One county reserved for each agent. C. A Ciuea & 
Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N.Y., or 126 Washington St., Chi- 





WESTERN HOTEL, 
Nos. 4, 11, 18 and 15 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
hotels 


good order, and one of the most cagve- | 


the city. 


in '. 
“THOMAS D. WINCHESTER. 
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BALL, BLACK & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment’ of 


TJurgensen, Mardin, Jacot, 

Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full lime of American 


WATCHES 
____AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
|  ELECANT BRONZED | 
‘Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Com/sort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and OReapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufaétured 
| and for sale to the trade by the 


| 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO,, 
| Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
| 117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


'U. 8. Improved Reflector Oo., 
| Awarded Highest Premium, 1869, 


ee 

















| _ Patent Silver-plated Reflectors for Churches, Thea- 
tres, Parlors, Halls, enti the dg 
Coe, Reieatte, and Davee. Ww not to tar- 
| used in the Executive Mansion in Weahingts 
other Beware of 


tations patent. 
oa te Brees? an tow Tek ” 
ew 
*& Send for cirenlar, _— 
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Ono RULE & LEAD- 
ful ever offered to the No 
person should be without it. Sample 
wo for 15 cents. Manufactured wholesale by E. A. 

WHITFIELD, 62 Diane street, New York. 


PENCIL, one of the most novel and use- 
my sent for 10 cents and 2-cent postage stam! 


INDORSED BY THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


George B. Iluincoln, President of the 
Board, says: “I have tested the CAR-~ 
BOLIC SALVE Chemically, and sub- 
mitted the result to several eminent 





physicians, who concur in saying it isa 
| most safe and efficacious remedy for all 
Skin diseases.” 
It is gratifying to know that, while 
the Board of Health and the Physicians 
are dealing severely with many of the 
preparations of the day, there is one 
article at least that receives their sanc- 
| tion. 
| Price only 26c. per Box. 

Uscl in every family. JOMN F. 
BUNA, Sole Proprietor, Mo. 8 Gok 


lere Placc, New York- 
i SPERGER & OO 
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MPLOYRiNT—gm0 
| Dies. Samplesfree, 5. 
| Brattleboro, Vt. 








